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ABSTRACT 

. x The issues of harmonization and autonomy as they 
affect vocational education and manpower policy development and the 
implementation of program service delivery are analyzed. Some of the 
background issues that have affected the relationship of vocational 
education and manpower, in particular, the Comprehensive Employment 
and -Training Act {CETA), are examined as well as the economic and 
labor market considerations and demographic and technological 
considerations that form the context in which these two areas 
function. Next, the context in which these two policy areas function 
as institutions is examined. (This context relates to their 
characteristics as institutions and as* governmental organizations.) 
Interorganizat ional collaboration and coordination of vocational 
education and CETA are also addressed. Finally, the discussion 
focuses on formation of a vocational education policy. Considerations 
include a national versus nationwide policy, issues of policy 
harmonization for vocational education, and issues of policy analysis 
research and data need£. Six poli ( cy issues are then examined. 
(YLB) ^/ n m 
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The demand that * government be a "government; of laws and - 
not of men" is legalistia nonsense' if taken literally. 
Government is necessarily in 1 the hands of irfen. It is neces- 
sarily concerned with decisions. It is necessarily* "political. 

It deals witji matters in which assertion, stands against asser- 

■ * * 

tion, interest against interest, creed against "creed— u with no 
infallible or automatic criterion which is best. There is 
no greater mistake than the attempt to tak£ the politics out 
of government. * If it is done by making a /civil service 
bureaucracy omnipotent and by entrusting political decisions to 



the expert selected by the merit system o fc f competitive exami- 

• «*» * 

nations, 'it 'leads not only to the government of the least fit 
but. straight to the tyranny of the .printed form. And there is 
nothing more despotic than 'bureaucratic rules made* absolute; 

Peter P. Drucker 
The Future -of ^Industrial Man 
• (1942) , • 
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. • • "INTRODUCTION . , 

The outgrowth of this work comes from several years experience 
in the administration of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) ftojn 1974 until 1978. The^experiences of administering 
the state agency programs under CE33A indicated a great divergence 
between the .ideal and the real; While this federal , manpower 
prograto was presented as a comprehensive approach to the manpower, 
^ education and training needs of &ie nation through a decentralized 
.system of state and local program administration*, the reality was' 
that much of 1;he division, overlap and duplication experienced 
in earlier manpower programs continued under CETA, These 
experiences were the* lack of significant transactions between the 
employment service and local traiq^ng agencies, the circuitous 
route that decision making at the -local level had to travel through 
hierarchies of differing state levels and -federal level agencies, 
and_ the split responsibilities between levels (Mirengof-f , 1978, p. 1£8) 
In many respects the CETA prograin itself became an extension of ' 
local misunderstandings or lack of understanding, altered only in 
the 'extent to which the federal mandate and theNsegislation identified 
as ^an objective the comprehensiveness of a nation-wix^e- manpower 

* * r 

system. 

'A 197 s 6 report p frQm the National League of Cities/U.S. 6<^nference 
of .Mayors found that the relationships between CETA prime sponsors 
.and vocational education ..had -improved, but that differences in 
philosophy, matters of turf protection, and controversies over- 
the use. of funds remained significant problems (Autry.and 
Dement, 1977, p. 81).. This experience indicates that after peneral 
years under CETAv^mosfe* of -the^u^an^nt?ai— pa?eblems- of relating x 



program objectives and, administrative structures continued The, 
problems which I faced in' trying to relate state agency functions 
with local government responsibility and authority, and the ✓ 
diversity ^of state agency responsibilities spread among many 
state agencies, led me to question the fedeiral mandate as an 
ideal and the implementation of manpower programs since the 
early f 60s as a reality, ^ - — , 1 

c In addition, a year in Washington D.C., working in the* , 
Department of Health, ' Education and Welfare, afforded me the 
""opportunity of viewing the national policy-making context at 
close, .range.'. The experiences there indicated to me the extreme 
difficulty of grasping local concerns and local needs through 

s 

national program implementation. The diversity of HEW's 130 

agencies, as one federal department alone, and the difficulty 

of communicating between agencies or coordinating the activities 

an ^°bj e ctives - Gf the various acfencies, highlighted the problems 

of a. federal government approach as the main*or-s«ae approach 

to* coordination of na N tion-wide program efforts. It still was 

evident that to achieve, a certain degree of wholeness or , 

* ' v. 

integration*, a National perspective was nea^ssary. However, # 



aftelr my year in Washington it became eveh morje evident th'at the 

strength of local -government support and authority fpr -running 

employment and training programs 'was a necessary element -in achieving 

a nation-wide employment and training *erfort. ) 

In facing these idealities, arid in trying to make some sense' 

out of the confusion, overlap and t lack of a coordinated perspective. 

, * ♦» » 

betv/een state, local and national levels of government and between 
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agencies involved at each of those levels, I turned to various 

analysjs and studies in an attempt to illuminate *ah approach to ' .\ 

more efficient and % effective program delivery and utilization of 

funds. The opportunity to step back from the context andt;o 

rely upon those analysts who have looked at various aspects of the 

> ~ 1 . ' - ■ 

problem, both from the manpower perspective and from education's 

perspective, and additionally from the perspective of governmental 

relationi, provided a resource document 'in the forin of the* following 

work. While it does not stand among- the works of policy analysis 

as an attempt to propose policy options, it nonetheless^ provides 

a general mapping of the terrain that I believe i's important in 

understanding the institutional dynamics faced both by vocational 

education and mappower pplicy analysts in -their attempt to relate . 

their own policy area^to other policy areas and the- determinant? 

of coordination at the policy level* -In this rjespect, I raise 

questions and issues found in the ' literature as they relate to the 

'"issues which appear important and are oftentimes overlooked in 
much of the literature, specifically dealing with Vocational education 

. and manpower collaboration. It is for this reaspn /that I have 
brought organizational analyses and interor^anizational • theory to 
bear o& the manpower and vocational education context. The fact 

' that this work Is-a prelude to a more systematic policy analysis , 
may be reflected In the definition of policy analysis which explains 

'it. \ * 

Policy analysis cart be defined as the • 
systematic investigation of alternative policy >' 
options and the assembly and integration of thet y 
evidence for and against each option. It involves 
a problem-Solving approach, the collectio^iand 
interpretation of information, and some Attempt 
to predict the consequences of alternative courses > 
x . of action (Ukeles, 1977, p. 223). 

- 10 



In this respect, I do- not raise alternative ^policy options 

and assemble and integrate evidence for and against each option. 

.The aim is to provide a focus on a direction that>olicy analysis H 

should be taking 'and various elements that should be considered. 

.The use of existing policy analyses , studies and research findings 
\ * ' - ' - ' * J • 

provides what, I believe is evidence for my position. In an ' 

atteinpt to provide direction for those who would &o further study, 

using the value of this approach, I have provided numerous citations 

to the sources of. the ideas woven throughout the work. An extensive 

use of references has been provided to assist further analysis of 

specific areas. Quotation sources provided after direct quotations 

may be followed by other citations. The first citation is the 

original source; following citations Trefer to collaborative or 

additional sources. Throughout; the work, various ideas are also 

identified by sources, either as the original source or as a 

♦ 

collaborative or corollative source. * This format followed is to 
provide the„j^eader with an opportunity to go to the original source 
or to a source which would provide additional insight intd the 
point being made. • 

In my experience at the state level, in the administration of 
manpower programs, one of my major responsibilities and interests 

< 

was the coordination of various agencies and personnel involved 

in delivery of manpower services. As indicated earlier, often-* 

times such agencies were either tota lly u naware of the existence 

and activities of agencies havihg simi lar > c$b^j ecti ves or addressed * * 

themselves to the same* target population. 'In this respect, one 

of the necessary objectives, as I perceived it, was to bring 



trogether the various actors and agencies^ in order to understand 
their functions and roles in coordinating services to clients*. 
This involved many agencies at'both the state and v local levels. 
•In this capacity, the' state manpower agency worked with labor 

unions, the employment service, welfare agencies and many others. 

• * j « 

One of the most important relationships, and one of the most 
critical agencies requiring attention* f rom the manpower agency,, 
was vocational education. Perhaps more than any of the other 

# 

agencies, th^relationship 'between vocational education and' 
manpower is the closest and at the same time has been the mbst 
neglected. Though rivalries have existed between the emertfTftc or 
newly created manpower agency and other state and local ag^nci'es)^ 
the vocational'* education and manpower agencies oftentimes have 
had little to* do with each other* 

.. ; 1 - 

I might indicate that in my use of" manpower throughout this 
work I am in agteement .with Professor Carolyn S. Bell '(Sell, 
1976, p»ll) : V I find It difficult*to use ? employment „ and training • 

©r another term to adequately express the concept of this policy 

/ 

area. Manpower, v where it might be/Somewhat limiting, j?s the 



older ,term aind' has some facility. iGiven this viewpoint, we should 
be talking about human resources and realizing that our greatest 
and most valuable economic resource in this* country consists of 
our*fciti&ens, particularly well-trained, intelligent Humans who 
are able and Villing to work* We need to think, as Professor Bell 

points ©ut, % of employment and training as an investment in human 

" •» 
capital and as a way of developing potential talent so that 

I " 

manpower can be a word which encompasses this factor, but which 

, ^ ■ • 

may not in most instances convey this meaning. 
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In analysing the relationship of manpower program^' to 
vocational education programs, it , is possible to^look at tJ 
situation from a variety of perspectives, 

* Any review of the present manpower ^ 

organization must be concerned with four> 

distinct areas: (1) the laws which set the - * 

stage for all manpower policy programs; 

(2) the systems for planning and 1 resource, 
• allocation; (3) the operational machinery or 

delivery systems;, and (4) the federal . • 
9 administrative structure ; through which the 
'public responsibility must be effectively ** 

and efficiently discharged (Ruttenberg, 1970/ p. 9). ; 

My interest in the relationship between vocational education and 
manpower policy has focused primarily on the last two items , 
the interest in the operational machinery of each system and the 
federal administrative structure through which public policy is § 
discharged as it effects 'program implementation. . ' 

In this regard , f the ^identification of problems which I found / 
to be most important to policy harmonization efforts centered^ on 
a few issues. First > it was obvious the mandates , missions and 
objectives , both within and between manpower and vocational education 
legislation ^have been confused and* inadequately understood. The 
funding to local governments and to disadvantaged groups has " 
tfocu&ed on different areas and different objectives. These hhve 
not always been clearly identified nor have the means to achieve 
.jthem been well-specified. fche relationships between them have not 
always been clearly understood or adeq,ua\;ely discussed* It has 
Jbefcn/ as George. Brandon has pointed out/ the proliferation of, ' 
pieces of legislation to solve individually identified problems, 
wi-th little or no thought to interaction or coordination of all* 
the programs./ which has .characterized the develbpment^of manpower 



legislation arid "delivery systems (Brandon, 1979, p. 8) . This is 
'also ir^i in terms of the relationship between manpower and .other • 
policy and program delivery areas. ( 
A' second problem was the resulting overlap and duplication 
from such confusion and ambiguity. The, lack of coordination of 
policies, programs, objectives, mandates, ' legislations, Institutions 
and organizations proliferated with the multiplicity of types of. 
programs, ^authorizations and funding structures- This situation, 

of course, is not new. It lias been characteristic of vocational \ 

\ • ' 

education and most recently of manpower programs, although vocational 
education, having a much longer legislative history from the " 
federal level, has spent considerably more time Analyzing the problem. 
A Project Baseline assessment of the MDTA program,, the predecessor 
of CETA, highlighted the high priority areas where inprovement 
was necessary (Lee and Sarton, 1972, 'pp. ,^10-913) . These areas 
included the costly duplication of effort, the fact that 
coordination and cooperation did exist and were working well in 
some states but needed to be expanded, ^duplication of resources 
which ocdurs as a major problern; the noticeable lack of, 
goordinaticm in welfare provisions , the problems of trainees 
drifting from one .training program to another and becoiping entrapped 
in recidivism, and finally,- the fact that oftentimes federal . 
funds were misdirected to clients or geographic ar^s. This 
asaessment^of MDTA has been echoed in assessments, of the recent 
manpower programs under CETA. ■ There have been some successes; 
there have been some noticeable attempts at coordination; there 
have been meaningful experiences provided to trainees who go on 4 
to successful job and professional enrichment opportunities. 



BU't the overwhelming evidence, both statistical and ariecdotal, • 

has been t that the. lack of coordination of program planning, of 

policy "development of legislation *and of implementation has led ; 

to confusion and ambiguity on the part of participants, program 

administrators and policy analysts, 

• The third iss^ which is only briefly addressed in the 

following work, but which has added to the confusions and 

ambiguity, is the fact that technological, demographic and policy . 

* • 
harmonization .issues also impinge. upon manpower and vocational- 

education seperately c*nd in thefr attempts to collaborate. The 

changing wpirk force, in its character and dynamics, and the changing 

technological impacts -upon the .work force and the world of work, 

also provide a context in which updating and changing the approaches 

to vocational education and manpower becomes important, while 

these might be secondary issues for some analysts or primary 

for others,,, my concern, however is to indicate a perspective 

for the' consideration of the organizational* and institutional 

issues related to harmonizing both vocational education, including 

their political, character, in developing a nation-wide policy 

that includes the objectives and the mandates of each and harmonizes 

them effectively. 

Recognizing that vocational education £nd manpower shoiyL 

collaborate more effectively requires attention tp several factors 

affecting their individual perspectives and the means by which ' 

collaboration* can be achieved. The- first factor; is the 

historical , political and institutional differences that have 

existed' and continue to exist between manpower and vocational * 

education policies and programs. For example, the creaition of* 



the CETA program is basically a response to' a national ^perception 

that existing policies and institutional structures had failed 

to achieve specific objectives. This was seen in *the presidential 

message to Congress in 1972, which justified manpower reform. 

1. The present categorial grants-in-aid. system 

.was not working and the nation needed ajiew manpower 
delivery system. ^ 




2. The optimum solution to the manpower problem was the 
transfer of basic authority and responsibility for 

■ program planning and delivery to state and local 
governments. ' . 

3. Decentralization of manpower program decision-nkking 
\to state and local elected .officials would .provide 

increased opportunities for citizens to participate 

in their government. 4 

4. / State and l09al governments were closer to the manpower . 

problem; sensitive to the individual needs of their * 
constituents; and in, the best position to design the 
most efficient and appropriate program responses 
(McPherson, 1976 , p. 206) . 

'These justifications are based on assumption as to the historical 

outcomes of manpower , programs . They also assume* based on assumptions 

of the outcomes of vocational education programs going back to * 

1917 and prior. Whether these assumptions are correct or 

incorrect/ they have influenced the development of the existing 

relationship between vocational education and manpower and 



affect the possibility for policy interrelationships and 

harmonization. * 

1 

A second factor is the need for an understanding of the 
institutional dynamics .of interorganizational cooperation. On 
the more general level, to Understand "vocational education and - 
manpower programs 1 historical past of interrelationship and 



look, at them' in terms^of jtheir internal dynamics and the ' 
context in which they relate or. fail- to relate. As the. National 

i V * * * 

Commission for. Manpower Poliqy has stated, 

This interdependence of governmental 
policies and the effects on employment and 
manpower is not fully appreciated, and in-/ 
adequate methodology and machinery exists for 
the assessment df the, manpower impact of, * 
„ governmental pplicies in general ^nd the, 
consideration of mutually supportive options 
(NCMP, 1976, .p. 18) . 

•The Commission* raises the issue of determining the 

-appropriate reach of manpower policy,, \a question that involves ' 

<&swering the • issue of Values. It also }nv61ves vocational 

education occupational preparation and its relationship no€ only 

%6 manpower programs but to .the- general policy area of education 

• - , <" 

itself. It is a matter of * emphasis 4 both. in establishing objectives 

i ; ^ 

and means ^nd-is a matter of determining the 'best or most optimum* 

• * ' 

modes ^or coordinating the activities of sometimes disparate and 

oftentimes conflicting institutional domains. * 

A third factor, is-^the application of research to those factors 

as they affect various governmental levels and the plurality, of 

actors involved in determining ^policy . and in devising programmatic 

mechanisms for implementation. 1 . This is an important • featyre in ' 

■ determining collaboration because research has 'not been directed' 

to the arfca of the functfiojial dynamics of vocational education 

and manpower programs as they exis# in* the governmental context. 

The present federal system is such .that the various levels of 

government often remain rivals, ahd to a great extent independent 

centers of problem identification, and policy making. 

. This is not to sayv, .necessarily, that the ' 
. , federal system is obsplete, Many of 

.the geographic, ecdnbmia, political, and 



• ideological reasons that made it seem a 
valid scheme in an earlier age still 
pertain. But the point is that the barriers 

• remain- to impede accommodation.' We do* not 
get the kinds of ...action we come to want: 
integrated, unified, Coordinated, innovative, 
these are the symbols of desire. They elude 

. * , ug* because our problems are generated by 

' > relatively autonomous social forces and ' 

• betcause our therapeutic techniques labor 
urnler* the heavy hand of political tradition. 
And both. ..technigues and problems search 

- * vainly fbr well-defined arenas of Responsibility 

• (Greer and Minar, 1967, p. 158). # - 

*" * " • • " • ' 

It is just tftis level of dynamics that is required to understand 

more completely the reasons £br : the' present relationships -betiween 

vocational education and manpower programs^ atPBoth the national 

,<*-,,' ' • 1 

•and local levels. t ,/, ; 

* ' . - . ' 

A fourth* a£iea qJE concern i£ the .determination' of the extent 

/'■ , • „ '',/ y'-' ''' / ' 

to; which a natiqn-wi9e. ^blx^/ ca;i' be developed to define realistically 
-and meaningfully • col];kfy&x$faye ; atfeals , goals and stragegies with 
respect to edxicatacm^^nd^anpowe'r policies and .programs. The 
extent to wlliclv e^'cH' Jka^ and the extent to which 



^each hag developed^ it's 'qt^/m^chfaiisms limits and enhances 

possibilities 7 ^ /dDllab6ra;ticvi.A But until these are understood 

" ■ ""' 

more fully, grasping'' %he extents to which a nation-wide or a 
natiohal p^lioy^can achieve this goals established for it remains . 
elusiye. '] Each policy area faces issues of harmonization and 
autonomy with respect to a^l other areas. 

I/have chosen to deal with vocational education and manpower,, 
using CETA as the current approach to manpower programs, -and 
thus, using the federal government program initiatives as a 
tbuch point. , And it Xs the aiin of harmonizing these policy * * 
areas, and determining the fcegree to^ which their autonomy inhibits 
or contributes to the possibility of haocmdnization, that has 



prompted this analysis.* In using the term harmonization of 

policy, I re|er to Hugh Eci^'s characterization. - * 

Harmonization refers to the fact that * 
'policy development is having to 'become ever , « *• 

more attentive to issues of interdependence^aiid 
reconciliation, both among public programs and 
between public and private sectors. To pufc it , 
, , another way, partition? which were previously 

assumed to seperate policy areas, are mor^ often 
being called; into question. Hard experience, not ' * 
abstract analysis is gy^pfirdtiing this new 
v awareness. JThe interplay of what were , 

once thought:; to be erogenous factors for a 
given program is increasingly seen as t integral 
s to its veryWubstance. This gradual disintegration 
of social policy boundaries is another instance of the 
familiar tendency for elements of complex systems 
'to become both more specialized and more 
interdependent (Eclo, 1975, p. 404).^ 

It is just this reference to hard experience which led me to 

consider the issues of harmonization and autonomy as they affect 

vocational education and manpower policy ^development and the 

implementation of program service delivery. What I have sought 

to indicate for vocational education and its relationship to 

manpower as another policy area, each must, do, from its perspective, 

with respect to other policy are^s. 

I have also tried. to consider the present manpower context 

in which collaboration with vocatipnal education may take place. 

The context includes th£ aspects of the changing work place and the 

work force. As mentioned earlier, the technological and demographic 

factors that change the' world in which vocational education and 

manpower operates, also changes the means by which they can relate 

to each other and those issues over which they may find commonality^ 

and disagreement. A central fadtor in this regard is the character 

of the American political and' social system as it shaped public* 

pplicyl In a pluralistic society, there. is no unitary definition 



of the public iift*efcest (ukeles, 1977, p. 227) . In such' a 

^situation, vying voices f<?r the definition of .public policy. 

h^ve established a variety of patterns of interaction , but 

nonetheless face the prospect of changing relationships. An 

example of this is that the federal, government itself has been 

a source for { fragmentation in policy - (Schneider and Swinton, 

1979, p. 15). In attempting to develop programs to me^t social 

needs , the Congress 4 and the administration of the* federal 

government/ have proliferated a variety of programs 'seeking to~ 

achieve individual and oftentimes collective aiifk* and objectives. 

The contemporary intergovernmental problem 
dates to %he mid-196as when t the- Great Society 
spawned hundreds of new assistance programs, ✓ 
>each earmarked \to a particular social 
problem and d^ach weaving "its special relationship 
^mong functional cohorts at federal, state, and 
local levels. ^ Much of the intergovernmental* V 
fragmentation tyas unplanned, more ;a product of * 
- the f abricatiori; off hiyidf eds of new assistance 
* programs than of any special effort to tear 
"apart state and'^Local governments. So many new 
--programs were established in so short a period 
of time and so little attention was given to_ the' - 
processes of a<toiriqLstrative management that 
proliferation begot/ fragmentation. 

But s6me of it wa^ .intended, . for the 
architects of the Gre^t Society 7 Were in \the 
business of redistributing governmental 
power. 'There were furi&tional, political, 
and, geographic- pressures . for fragmentation, 
■ and each took its toll on the hapless 
beneficiaries of f ederai : ^largess. The 
'functional motives were \tfte most pervasive 
* and- powerful *( Schick, 197%, p. 717). * 

- • • • A 



In addition to the planned redistribution of political and 
governmental power, another motive of tlfe programs of tljie 1960's 



- was to take pqwer, from city halls and sta^e houses and distribute 
^ it to thosfe groups who had- been .previous ly^xsadvantaged by 



government programs. -These attempts -to achieve some very 




fundamental changes within the political aird social 'structure 
of the country have Impinged upon the ability of these -programs 
usted to manage such changes to achieve other objectives, some 
' more explicit and more highly defined than' the "two just, mentioned- 

J 

s It is often in the drive for quick and easy answ.ess, which 
pushes us to the "comprehensive" solutions, that we find the 
limitations 9f such comprehensiveness. The attempt to achieve 

I 

comprehensive, solution proposes a definitive intervention into 
social and political processes in order to achieve change. But 
the' whole fabric of the American social and political structure, . 
has exhibited that a certain caution exists which .mitigates . 

against such comprehensiveness and def initiveness in favor of • 

V.' 

pli^ralism and a dispersion* of power. It was perhaps thesfe factors* 
which Qiicourageci the emphasis upon ^decentralization and decategorization, 
may have achieved a, certain degree of popular ^support . The 
reality has b£en that the enactment* of CETA f and .the extent to which ■ 

0 

the programs hav^been decategorized and decentralized, has not 
occurred without a great deal of %t;ruggle. , 

Only the original Title I programs were both decentralized and 
decategorized.. This 'of f ere^iopaljtJf f icials' the greatest amount 
of authority and flexibility under the federal manpower programs. . 
However, there has been a .gradual erosion of this "freedom and 
flexibility for the local authorities since Congress has acted , 
to "control more of the CETA program by enactment of categorical 
,' auctions' added to- the legislation and by insisting upon greater 
centralized administrative control through the U.S. Department 
of Labor .(Mirengoff, 1978, p.,86) . This limits the local 
government 'options in usincf manpower -resources. The limitation 



,* 

of options through the limitation* of resources affects the ability 
of local officials to achieve solutions that are relevant at 
their level. This also affects the ability of local decision 
makers to use effective means for collaboration that are relevant 
at their level. Furthermore federal administrative- control 
involves them in situations of, having to adopt^national mechanisms^ 
whether hr not .they have relevance for the local level objectives. < 
It must alsb be Realized, that the CE^A program is not truly 

a comprehensive program /(Mirengoff , 1978 , p. 15)\ In this fact 

i * * 

may lie both the strength and the weakness of achieving collaboration 
between manpower , and vocational education programs;* oA truly 
comprehensive CETA program migjit make more difficult the 
possibility of achieving a meaningful collaboration with the 
existing vocational education structui^. In additicm, the CETA 
manpower program cannot be considered truly comprehensive since 
thfere are many other programs of the U.S. Department of Labor 
which account for more than half of the f federal outlays for man- 
'power programs. With funding distributed to other programs operating 5 
independently of the CETA program, the need for comprehensiveness 
raises the issue £f harmonization between other semi-autonomous- * 
or autonomous prograimnatic entities at *th x e ^federal l^vel. * , , 

In addition, CETA* as with the general re venue- sharing experience 
(Murphy, 1975, pp.*> 131-152) found that the^ program implementation 
became a cover for reducing funding in manpower^ programs, thus 
camouflaging a broad .range of cutbacks in many 'areas (Mirengoff, . 
1978^ p., 45) (Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, p. 370. This made . 
it. more difficulty for state and local officials to ^cliieve the 



objectives established by the legislation, including the objective 



V 
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of comprehensiveness a^nd programmatic interrelatedness », It may 
,be observed, however, that of 'decategorization and decentralisation 
it may be that decentralization has been more successful, This 
is not, however, due to a great deal of effort on the part' of 
the federal government, but due more because of the efforts *of state 
and local officials to secure for themselves greater control 
over the effects of resource distribjatip^ in their areas* 

In] terms of the issue of comprehensivente^ , which is not 
synonomous with harmonization, it is not enough to say that 

• -/ 

bits and pieces"~of programs * should be parts of a functioning whole, 

' % - * ' V : ■ 

There are questions as to where the partes originate, their legislative 
and* other historical precedents ,*and mandates, and why they are 
separate from each other, and what is* the commonality .of 
objectives and operations. Until such areas have been examined, 
it is not possible to say in what form the various piedes, be they 

• "* * < T 

* J i* - * 

vocational education or .manpower, can be fitted into a functioning 
whole* \ It is ju^t such issues which, I* have tried to raise in the 

work that follows, in order that additional analyses and research 

t * *• V" . 

may be conducted and so that more probing questions can be raised 

to assess -the extent to' which -collaboration between- vocational 

<educatipn and manpower is not op£y feasible but is, desirable « 

Attention should be focused on the' issue of the relative 

responsibilities that each area should have and the extent to 

which,, given their present structural and iftktitutional 

capabilities, they are able "bo achieve various objective?* As it s 

has been observed that predicting the future Qf higher education is 

extremely, difficult (Hartle, 1977, p. '199), the prediction of^the 

" . . ■ • : ' -t 
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future of vocational education and manpower is also difficult • 
W$ 'will achieve' more if we consider' the task that of creation 
rather .than that o$ prediction. But creation begins with things 
as. they exist. Unless we come to the point of understanding the 
basic institutional dynamics and the extent to which the characteristics* 
built into the systems through legislative initiatives- and 
administrative ciecisions affect the character of these areas, 
we will not be able to understand the extent to which they are 
capable of interacting and the extent to which it is feasible 
for them to interact and the extent to which their independence . 
should be sought. 

Thayne Robson has indicated that in administering federal 
manpower programs specif ic ^problems arise* which make program 
administration difficult (Robson, 1967) . He listfc th^se problems 
which provide an insight into the substantive issues that 
are raised in dealing with the broader issue policy harmonization. 

» 

First of all/ we are dealing with a limited amount of knowledge , . 

and the amount and kinds of manpower services needed by persons 

*> * 

witlj given handicaps, educational, economic or other/ to achieve 
"success in the. labor market.. A^so we have no standards against 
which selected services can be judged. Thir'd, there is a la<»k of 
agreement on how, best to deliver services to those who need them* 
Fourth, we.are generally uncertain as *to the realistic costs* from 
"serving identified heeds of identified target groups* Fifth, 
programs, are currently spjread among 'a number of federal agencies, 
each operating with a great deal of autonomy/ and lack 'of * ; 



harmonization as well as spread between governmental and non- 
governmental agencies. Sixth, the multiplicity of manpower agencies 
at the state ,and local levels, both government and private, adds to 
the issues of duplication, overlap and lack of coordination. 
Seventh, .there has been a failure to define clear administrative 
responsibility for developing fully legislated programs through, 
the development of adequate policies and procedures. Eigkth, \fchere 
is a lack of adequately trained and an adequate numbers of staff 
at all levels. Ninth, technical assistance to state and local 
agencies from the federal government, and data for the administrators 
to, manage the programs has been inadequate. Finally, a certain v 
degree of parochialism inhibits local* officials with respect to 

new or innovative methods and approaches generated by the federal 

** 

government. It might be added, abetter understanding at the 
national level could be developed toward the needs of the .local 

level as to Jthe^ealiti'es with which the local elected officials 

jz*^ ■ * 

must deal in implementing programs. With respect to "these 

problems, I have indicated various areas off'' emphasis .which should 

take a more central place in the discussion* of coordination of 

vocational education ah 4 manpower programs. This assumes £hat 

vocational eduction and manpower will not be subsumed one under 

tlie other as a means of achieving collaboration. .The, assumption 

is that the continued dispetsion and diversity of. power and control 

of resources will continue to operate in such a fashion that 

> • 

collaboratic^between autonomous or semiautonompus institutional, 
entities and'mechanisms must be the means by which program 
harmonization and comprehensiveness can be achieved. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BACKGROUND FOR A ^OCATIONAL EDUCATION/ CETA^ELATIONSHtP 
Av M andates and Issues . 

#> — 1 

In order* to project a relationship that could exist between 
vocational education and manpower .programs it is helpful to review 
some of the relationships that have existed with respect, to 

these two policy areas and also to look at some factors such as 

" ; • '. 

economic, labor market, demographic, and technological conditions 

which affect both areas." One of the most prominent features of 

the present relationship is that it has gradually emerged in a 

context of legislative activity, program development . implementation 

and policy analysis which rather- than haying a comprehensive 

i "■ 
or overall" placed character has. the character of emergence. It 

• < * ■ 

is as though the, two areas.*; 'vocational education and manpower, 
have .responded 'sporadically to° r a variety, of emphases antf trends 
arisino from economic, social welfare, law enforcements educa- 

■tional and other forces Which may lie primarily outside*- of the 
areas of responsibility for these two policy areas. A critical 
point for analysis and evaluation of the deve'loping' relationship 
between vocational education and manpower, most specifically the 
CETA program, is whether or not in the challenge f ac'fed by voca- 
tional education with ■ the development in the early *'60s of the p 
manpower programs there, has been significant redefinition of 
vocational education' s. mission . or whether the^e has been primarily 

\fca repetition of previous approaches . and ^/-given either possible ■' 



response, the 'response, has been one of successfully* defining 

vocational education's role. One commentator, Norton Grubl? - , - . 

* - . ' * ' : . 

indicates that there has b&en largely a repetition of previously 

known approaches by vocational .education. 

By now.it should be telearXthat the claims made on 
behalf of vocational education" A the arguments that prove 
politically persuasive', have displayed a remarket \e 
similarity over the past hundred years. While, some 
, 9t commentators* have stressed the special role of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 in reorienting 
yocational education from narrowly defined skill 
training to more general* training and to a concern with 
minorities and otherswho are V educational ly dis- * ■ v 
advantaged," in .fact neither of these idea^ were new. w 
& concern that vocational programs not give ek'qi^sive 
attention to specific skills existed, in ' the Pr cyjressivfe ■ 
Era, as did. a desire* to have, such programs se;rve to 
integrate immigrants and black migrants into the 
existing ^chool systems and then into the system of 
industrial production ln^f amiliar to them* And con- 
versely, specif ic-skill training has been diminished, 
more in rhetoric k than in practice" as the continuing * * • 
efforts to broaden the scope of, vocational education ./ \ 

attest. (Grubb, 1979, B p, 200). t ^ 

■ 

One of' the factors that fias contributed to the apparent 
lack of focus or coherence in defining a mission for vocational 
education may be ^t^^Lbuted to the related confusion of mandates 
for vocational* education^ and manpower. -In both instances critics 
have indicated that the legislative and administrative mandates 
for vocational education and manpower have been overlapping and\ 
confuseia. This -confusion produces* a confusiqn in mission and a 
confusion in evaluation of both are&s, (NCMP, 1976> p, \Q) . ■ \ 
(Ruttenberg, 1970, p. 98.) . (Mangum, 196?'. p\ 80) . (U.S".'?HEW, 
Plan for Study , of Voc . Ed ^^19J7JLl£E^^^ 1979, 
pp. 114-116). -It has-been observed that even *as~recently as the 
1976 vocational education, amendments there are a mix of con- 
straints built upon contradictory theories, (Anton*, 1979, 
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> pp. 11-12) . There has been not, only a confusion of congressional 
mandates but there has been a confusion among the ranks of 

vocational education, also, foi: example> concerning mission. 

■ • * * • 

The result was contusion as to what the .goals 
of vocational education should be: the reformers 
' * ' saw vocational education as a solution to short-run 
"problems, or the training of unemployed workers for 
jobs In "demand 1 * occupations in a relatively shoirt 
period of. time, whereas traditional vocational 
\ educators viewed the mission of vocational education 
as the' preparation of students for a ^ lifetime of 
work in a dynamic economy. Congressional mandates to 
set asidfe vocational edupation funds for special 
f groups (the handicapped, disadvantaged, and, more 
recently, women) added to the confusion as did 
' Congressional set-asides for t ypes, of vocational 
education (cooperative, education, work study, and ' 
home economics). (Walsh, 1979, p. 236). 

It has been observed that there were differences also_ in 
the interpretation in enacting the CETA legislation between * 
(a) the House Committee Report which implies proportional treat- 
meht of disadvantaged groups and (b) the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor regulations implying preferential treatment. 

• v 

(Mirengoff, 1978, p./3T9*7). The examples of such confusion and 
such -conflicting mandates are numerous , and throughout the rest 
of this work they will be referred to with respect to, the various 
topics under discussion. What is important though is that there 

* * i 

have been calls for, and continue to be calls for, clear antt 
uniform regulations, clear and uniform legislation > and especially 
clear and uniform mandates not only for vocational- edubation , - 
but for related policy areas such as manpower. (U.S., HEW, Plan 
for Study of Voc. Ed., 1977, pp. 15-16). 

v • In addition to the history of confusing mandates there 

■ * - 3 - 
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have also been a number of features in the actual operation of 
vocational \education which have had an effect in limiting the 
relevancy of vocational education with respect to other programs \ 
and other policy areas, including manpower. *The Comptroller 
General's report found that a number of factors limited relevancy 
of vocational education programs. Vocational educatibn has not 
realistically or fully assessed 'labor market needs with respect 
to programs. .The work experience activity has not been often 
an integral component to the vocational" education curriculum. 
There has been a lack of attention to occupational guidance. The 
schools have not' routinely and completely assumed responsibility 
for job placement assistance. There has been little or marginal 
follow-up of. graduates and employers and there have been institu*- 
tional barriers which have restricted access to training employ- 
ment. (Comptroller General, 1974, p. 68). 

On the manpower side, three important deficiencies have been 
identified, which iremain to be overcome" if the objectives of a. man- 
power policy are to be achieved. The first of these elements is 
the need for the .coordination of institutions for implementation 
of programs and thereby the .carrying out of policy. This 
coordination should include coordinating with other areas such as 
economic policy and social "ftolicy where there are manpower con- ^ 
sequences. A second ^element is the need for substantial improve- 
ment in the techniques that are used to assess manpower con- 
sequences of decisions in related policy 4 - areas . And the third 
element is the need to increase significantly the base of informs- , 
ition, data, and analyses that are available in terms of identifying 



how the labor market operates* and the type of data that are 
needed .to make adequate polic^ ; HBSXSVSfi (HCMPy -197 6-b T -pp-. 26-2 7 } . 
These features which. must be considered for the enhancement of 
coordination between manpower programs and 6ther programs, 
especially, vocational education, and they indicate that there 
are serious, deep problems in the current conceptualization^ of ' 
manpower and manpo^r policy and in the carrying out of programs. 
The interrelatedness and coordination of programs looms as an 
unresolved issue, often defeated by the very step* initiated to 
overcome^the difficulties. One of the features that has been 
identified as having had over the years an increasing emphasis . 
and effect in the coordination of programs, for example, has been 
that of excessive regulation by the federal government (Evans 

et al. , 1969, p. 85) . 

There "still remain, also, for manpower programs several 
issues related to distribution among program approaches, which 
have not been resolved and for which considered and' continuing 
analysis is necessary. The issues have been raised' most recently 
with respect to CETA. 



There are four principle issues associated with 
funding: the level of appropriations necessary to 
deal with manpower problems; the appropriate balance • 
between subsidized public employment and other 
measures, particularly unemployment insurance, to 
alleviate countercyclical joblessness; the . proportion 
of CETA funds that should be devoted to structural 
objectives vis a vis the proportion for counter- 
cyclical job creation? and the suitability of the 
allocation formulas for specific objectives of each 
• title. (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 242). 

These four principle issues, as identified by Mirengoff, 
do not include, another issue which has .received, unfortunately, 
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little attention in most'pf -the .literature , 'from the^point of 
-view- of manpower -progxams ^^T-hxs~f^at^e--irS-tfee relatiortship-of - — 
overlap and duplication between vocational education programs 
and Manpower programs* There has been concern for excessive 
duplication and overlap (U$ Congress, Senate, 196.8, p. 345). 
But this concern ha^not taken the form of analyzing the various 
aspects that have either contributed to or have formed obstacles 
to coordination* There has- also been very little discussion of 
the extent: to which coordination is desirable and the extent to 
which it is undesirable, the extent to which it is productive 
or counterproductive, and the mechanisms by which coordination 
can be achieved to effectively utilize the expertise and insti- 
utional capabilities of the various actors. In many ^respects, 
the development of the relationship , between vocational education 
and .manpower programs has been one of being influenced by political 
considerations, among others, which have led to the concessions^ 
on both sides, both with respect to the scope of manpower pro- 
grams and with respect to the sdope of vocational education. 
(Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, pp. 21-22).' (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 7 2). 
Before we go into a more detailed analysis of .the relationships 
betveien vocational education and manpower programs it would be 
helpful to look further at spme of the conditions and considerations 
which form the context in which these two policy arid program 
areas have been expected to cpdrdinate their' activities. These i 
factors do not" constitute all- of ,the relevant situations or con- 
siderations but they constitute some of the major considerations 
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that anyone should 'take into account in deciding Whether/ or- not 



and the extent to which these two areas and" institutions should 4 
cooperate. 

B . Economic and Labor Market Considerations 

That Eff ect Vocational Education and Manpower 

^— — 1 , 

One of the first things to be considered when looking at 
'vocational education and manpower relationships is the types of 
vocationally related factors of the labor market and fae activities 
of vocationally related factors of the labor market as they effect 
not only the operation of programs but as they effect the develop-^ 
ment of policy. One of the primary 'considerations in terms of 
looking at labor market activities as they relate to vocational 
choices by individuals and "as they relate to the attractiveness 
of certain types of vocational training and skill training is the 
extent to which, ^specially with respect to those disadvantaged 
persons that^pcfhpower and certain vocational skill training pro- 
grams seek to attract, individuals face disincentives to give up 
income transfer payments or to upgrade their training skills and 
to leave a situation of unemployment when unemployment compensation 
relative to the rising tax rate, as exacerbated by increasing 
inflation, makes it less desirabler or less of an* incentive to 
- seek employment in certain types of jobs. (Roberts, 1978, p. 23). 
(NCMP, 19 76, p. 25) . \ 

Manpower,* vocational education, and economic measures to 
chanqe this situation are both causes of such situations ,* as . 
well as victims. In terms of developing programs to satisfy the 
"> vocational needs of unemployed or underemployed persons, one 
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aspect of the debate, with respect to the demand for skills and \ 
the demand -for workers, has centered around whether dr not the 
inequalities of the labor market were due to an oversupply Qf 
opportunity for employment or .whether it was its distribution 
that was at £ault. - The - interpretation affect^ not only which 
individuals vocational 'training and manpower programs may seSk 
to attract but; also the design, operation and' mixture of these 
programs that will be addressed to the specific analysis of the 
disfunctionality of the labor market, in terms of demand and, 
consequently, the disf unctionality in terms of supply. >(Mangum, 
1969, : p. 3>'. One result of misanalysis in terms of the lack of 
skilled workers in certain areas and the abundance of unskilled 
workers who /could have been trained or skilled y/orkers for whom 
there i§ low demand appears in the analysis of high cost of 
certaip .services. It has been argued that the high cost 'of certai 
services and the unavailability of 1 trained workers (in the face of 
large numbers of unemployed) has been due to unnecessarily rqjstric 
tive labor union practices which have kept people from entering 
certain trade areas, and therefore driving up the cost of services 
in these areas at the same time that many people are unemployed. 
Others have argued, however, that the high cost of services may 
be due directly simply to an inadequate number of trained workers , 
the. fact that we have not in the skill training area provided the 
amount of training necessary for thos^ areas ill which tjjere would 
be high demand. (Evans and Herr, 1978) . 

In terms of assessing those aspects of the labor market 
which are directly related to and affected by vocational training 
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~ t the question arises as to whether to try to .dekl with gelleral 

labor market conditions or to deal more specifically with ^target 4 

* " ~ ' ' Hfc 

policies. We have had in the past, in both manpower and^in% * 6 

vocational" education programs , attempts which are more specifically 

oriented to targeted policies an* even to targeted populations^ 

The question has been raised more recently whether or not nations 

policy 'should deal with general labor market conditions. The 

i 

r 

.issue at base is that^there would be a differing set of policies/ 
■ j strategies and programs depending upon which thrust one would 
take and understandably , the thrust 'that one would temphasize would 
be based \ipon- one's analysis of the types of vocational related* 
factors in the labor market that are relevaftt both to the labor 
market and its function and to the vocational training aspect and 
its function. 

Both vocational education apd manpower programs contribute 
to labor' market conditions, in terms of alleviating labor market ■ 
problems as identified f by policymakers, as well as by contributing 
to bbth negative and positive conditions in the decisions m*de by 

"policymakers. The origin of manpower programs, unlike that of 
vocational education, was an interest in stimulating, national 
economic growth. (Tnurbw, .1973, p. -334). -The expanded conception 
of manpower programs to deal with the economic plight of the 
economically disadvantaged people has helped to expand the con- 
ception of manpower programs. Vocational^edupation has also 

'experienced such, an expansion, although to a more' limited extent,^ 
with respect to its ^function as a factor, of the labor market and 
with respect to its. responsibility for assisting disadvantaged • - 
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persons. In. this te^psct, both vocational education and man- 
power have been cast as policy areas from which program strategies 
are to be developed in the servid£ of developing "human resources" 
as a factor in reducing unemployment, and .inflation. (Killingsworth, 
1976, p. 12) *' In this respect ^vocational education has been 
identified as: (1) being responsive -to national emergencies, 
(2) responsive to the forces of the labor market,, and v (3) having 
a high capability for regional and community development', V (Swanson, 
1979, p. 255) . . And most recently vocational education and manpower 
programs have both been called upon to assist in alleviating the 
extreme conditions of youth unemployment, (Evans and Herr, 19 78, 
p. 123) . - / . ^ 

In "terms of the utilization of various policy *atid program- 
matic approaches to deal with labor market conditions, the questiop 
has been raised as to whether .or not vocational- education is' an 



effective tool- in this area."* Some have afgued that vocational 



education is only effective in an economy where tlfere are plenty 
of jobs* In a tight economy it simply functions as a means of 

shifting skilled wb#fcers within the queue of those people seeking 

■ ire 

jobs or within the ^ueue of those people who have jobs, without 
\ actually changing the situation of the number of jobs, (Thurow, 
\ 1979, p. 325). fc Others have argued that with respect to increased 



Straining and other means to lower unemployment skill training 

% r , " ' ■. ■■ y 

cannot be effective without adjustments in the overall economic 

\ 

situation because of the -trade-off situation between high inflation 
and l£w unemployment. . The argument has been that we cannot achieve^ 
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a. low rate of inflation and. a low rate of unemployment at the 

same time. If this is the case then vocational training might 

have an unfavorable result in terms Jof training people and raising 

expectations for jobs that will not be available or on the other 

hand, ; helping to exacerbate the rate of inflation. 

This* argument, however, has been challenged. Professor 

Carolyn Bell, economist, has argued that it is precisely voca- 

tional Education which can assist "in, reducing the conflict or 

apparent conflict between inflation and unemployment , arid thereby 

achieving a balanced situation in which both objectives, low 

rate of inflation and low rate of unemployment, clan be simulta- 

neously achieved. 

Despite the fact that we now suffer from 
simultaneous inflation and unemployment, our 
* national economic situation is still too often 

described in terms of the trade-off* What / 
policy-makers have done i% to lead us tp believe 
that the trade-off also represents a policy choice, 
I do not believe that we need now be forced to . 
make such a hard choice, to say that we prefer one 
evil to another. I do not believe that we can - 
reduce unemployment without creating inflation 
and I think the United States public, \*ithout 
knowing it, has issued a challenge by way of that 
public opinion poll, a challenge to policymakers 

* to revise their economic thinking It is possible 

to achieve both goals, to reduce unemployment and 
inflation, with the judicious use of manpower 
policy or," in* efconomic jargon/ by integrating 
microeconomics programs with microeconomic policy, 
(Bell, 1976, ^>p.' 13-14) ; _ . 

Additionally, vocational education, besides being' a .source ' 

of training that can improve skills of workers in areas where 

skill demand is high or is projected to be, • vocational education 

can be a source of data on what^skills are available-. It is also 
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possible through, the vocational education da' ta- system to identify 
the transferability of skills to other vocational areas thereby 
providing for lateral transfer of skills to areas where skill 
demand is increasing from areas tfhere skill demand may be de- 
creasing. 'The vocational education system itself has such, 
information in terms of the skills and the' number of people being 
trained in skills as well as the possibilities of such transferabilit 
of skills.* 

It thus* becomes apparent that vocational education and 
manpower programs can have an edge as tools in the , arsenal of labor 
market strategies* For example, retraining programs are a non- 
inflationary way of creating vacancies without cre'ating labor 
shortages (CED, 1965, p. 36). '(Levitt, 1976, pp. 81-8^). (NCMP, * 
1976, pp. 46-47). And we have seen, as Bell argues, that manpower 
programs in general can be the difference -in maintaining a low 
inflation rate and low unemployment at the same .time. The centra]^ 
factor in seeing such training programs as having this dual 
function, and as functioning primarily as a tool of positive labor 
market strategies, is the awareness that economic policy takes into 
consideration the factor that human incentives are effective 
relative to inflation and unemployment. (Roberts, 1978, p. 20}.- 
However, such a/ position is not universally accepted and some V ~ 
people, for 4 instance, Thurow, are skeptical that such a trade-off 
is possible and that training programs can have such a central 
place. (Thurow, 1979, p. 329). 

In accepting tha^ manpower* programs and vocational training 
programs ean have a role ' in labor market; strategies', it is 
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imperative to .determine which program types are most. Effective - 

for specific target groups in given economic situations, (Schiller, 

1978, p. 124). (NCMP, 1976, p. 57). And it is important to develop 

programs of training and re-training for emerging occupational 

fields (NACVE, 1975, p. 2). (International Labor Organization, 

1975, p; 12). (Evans apd Herr, -19*78; p. 110;, p. 236). It is 

even asserted that education and training 6an be maximized during 

periods of recession (NCMP, 1976, p. 23). Such a position has 

been made by Willard Wirtz. ' 

Recession is a>fe£me when a sizeable percentage 
of the nation' s w<*rJ$ force is idle. It is a time 
when millionsxtfr people suffer both a loss of* income 
and a los^dz that feeling of adequacy and identity 
Ass ociated with holding a job.' It is a time when 
tens of billions of dollars are paid out in additional 
Unemployment Insurance and Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits negotiated through collective bargaining, 
food stamps, and welfare. This expenditure largely . 

• assumes that the recipients will be dioing nothing 
but looking or waiting for work. , 

It is a time when people who have' skills - 
foremen, technicians - are available to^teach others, 

• and when the equipment of many businesses is Under- 
utilized and can be used for ori-the-jpb instruction. 
While hot necessarily a result of recession, ours 'is * 
also a time, and will be for many years, when there are 
teachers and professors who are available to teacfc 
those' not needed at the work stations. 

Recession plainly, is a time of national crisis. 
But it is also a time yhen the cost of educational 
renewal is at its lowest, when income support programs 
are already paying out money, and when whatever 
additional government expenditure is necessary is 
entering the economy when it is most needed. (Wirtz, 
1975, pp. 117-118) . ( 

In a recession, as in other times, the vocational training 

programs can be used to. increase that resource which, as Wirtz 

f 
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indicates, is boundless* namely the increase of hum^n capital. 
(Mirenqoff , 1978, Jp. 253) . However, the policy issue of the 
interrelated effects of such training activities' upon the fabric 

> 

of economic development reamains a point in- question-. In the 
balance is the resolution of the appropriate roles for voca- 
tional education and manpower. s " J- 

Anpther factor of the relationship between vocational 
training and manpower^ programs to the labor market is that 
there are extensive changes that are affecting the character / ' 

of the labor market and i:t is just these training programs 
which will be able to help both worker^ and 'the - work.placg adjust: . 
to the changes, ,The changes that are occurring include changes 
in wage rates and changes in rate structures. These chariges 
have, and are having, profound effects upon workers. (Amara, 
19 78, p. 8). What is -needed is to train workers for occupations 

and for the work force o 4 f the future. (Bell/. 1976/ pp. 19-21). . ♦ ' 

«» 

(NCMP/ 1976, p. 12). In this way several factors that are 

•* 

relevant to the proper functioning and efficient apd effective 

functioning of the labo^ force will be built into the functions 
6f the labor forge, both through the proper utilization of workers 
and through proper attitudes on* the part of the workers. The 

^features that,, are most relevant to this situation is the develop- 
ment of positive attitudes .of the workers toward work in the future, 

/Second, it is necessary to ma£e-work opportunities more plentiful 

and work settings more responsive and flexible. Third, workers 

have to be more involved in the decision-making process. 

And fourth, there are many changes which have come about as a result 

of the growth of knowledge industries, - (Gottlieb, 1977, p. 42)C 

(Levitt, 1976, p. 95) . v ' . , 
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These . are only some of the integral relationships-, between 
vocational education and\manpower programs and the- labor market, 
indicating' th^t vocational training -is itself a Strategy which can ^ 
be employed^to positively effect various aspects of the labor; 
market. But in order to utilize., these strategies mo%* effectively 
we need research to assess both the economic and non-.economic . 
effects., of the* manpower j programs, most specifically CETA" . . • 

(Mirengoff ,1978, p. 256), and of .vocational education. We need 
to know' the Vocational training effects of .such aspects as sub- 
sequent- earnings, various kinds' of employment, , stability , relation- 
ship .of the j.ob to training experience, 6 improve offset savings, , 

* effects on social .status ahd' family, and other such factors. It - 
is thus not without; some doubt that we can positively assert that 
vocational education impacts on social and economic problems in 
ways that. we must better come- to" understand (National Association 
of Directors of Vocational Education, 19 v 76, p. 2) . However, in 
understanding that vocational training programs and manpower 
programs are functioning irj the same context of the labor market 

.as strategies for positively effecting* the workings of the labor - 

* market \ it is important t6\understand "that there aire other ..factors- 
' Impinging upon both areas which effect both their abilities to , 

function and the types lot strategies which are appropriate to 
their proper functioning. „ These effects include both demographic 
and technological considerations, especially as they affect the 



relationships between vocational training and manpower programs, 

, * I - ^ ■ 

C. Demographic and Technological Considerations * 
Affecting Vocational Education and Manpower 

.There are many demographic^f actors which impinge tip on and' 

affect vocational training and manpower training. But_it is 

important to focus on an aspe^t^which at this time has taken high 

priority in the ftiinds of most people with respect to the training 

nefeds of the United States. T^e^demographic factor in question t is 

the factor of youth unemployment. There have^b^en many reasons 

given for focusing on youth, unemployment. 

^The intensive focusing of 'CETA services o/i youth* can 
b^attributed to a number of factors including: (1) / , 

awareness of the disproportionate employment dis- 
advantages of youth , (2) .adherence to traditional 
. priorities and service patterns, and "(3) the wide- / ■ 
spread belief that substantial ' gains and better 
final .outcomes can be realized by concentrating 
employment and training efforts on younger client- 
groups, (Snedeker and Sned^ker, 1978, p. 92)- ^ 

It is als« the relationship between vocational training and 

ma^powfer training .that has surfaced* most particularly in the 

relationship between the youth transition from school to work. 

Vocational education being primarily ^n institutional education 

activity and manpower training being an employment strategy for - 

job development focus on the two aspects of this relationship 

between education and training and employment. High levels of 

,,«»»** - , ✓ 

youth unemployment have also contribute^ to a continued and in- 
creasing interest in this area. However, some of the factors that 
relate toVouth unemployment should be considered with respect to 
.the possibility of developing policies and particularly- with • %% 

' ' f V * 
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respect xo emphases that have relationships to vocational educa- 

tion and manpower training a,s they 'relate to each other and as 

they should be relating to each othler in the future, v 

High youth unemployment is unique to the United States, 

(Freeman, 1976, p* 43). The levels of youth unemployment and 

some of the problems experienced by youth seeking jobs in the 

United Stkte^s tend to be, in many respects, problems unique to 

the United States, Also youth unemployment in the United States 

tends to be of short duration and due to entry and re-entry in 

large measure into the work force* Even though substantial 

youth unemployment has been notJ&l as a particulary U.S. phenomenon, 

when young men marry, for example, their rates of unemployment . 

fall sharply. (Freement, 1976). Characteristics such as this' 

have led some, for example, Levitan, to ^rgue that the major 

concern of youth unemployment should be focused updn the need 

"tcT'cre^ , 

Excepting a minority of yoiths who need special 
assistance to find and retain, jobs, it would seem that 
all -the help that most teenagers needed to function' 
effectively in the work force was enough jobs to go 
around. In labor markets with large, job deficits 
it's <tyly to be expected that the inexperienced will 
be shoved to the end of the line and some Will .give up 
completely. My prescription for the day is that the 
best way to. reduce unemployment - for youth as well 
as adults - is to create jobs. (Levitan, 1976, p. 64). 



It may be the case that focusing a great deal of training 
and employment efforts on youth could be refocused to general , 
employment considerations. 

There is also the anticipated change in the work' force 
participation rate of youth due primarily to a drop in the births, 
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and that will have consequent effects on the economy and 
related effects on youth unemployment. It is anticipated that 
the averaqe annual increases in the civilian labor force of 

r w 

over 2 percent, which we have experienced" in the 1960s and 
throughout the ' 70s^_>isL« drop to under 1 percent in around 
mid-1980. A factor, contributing to this change will be the 
fall-off in birth rates. A second contributing factor will be j 
the gradual slowdown of the rates of female participation ' in the 
work, force. Although^praen will participate in 'increasing 
numbers, their rate of participation will begin to decrease. . 
The estimates are^hatNthere will be three-quarters of a .million 
fewer persons a<dded*to the labor force each year during the 
1980s, or, put another way,* employment growth will be half of 
what it has been in the last two decades. * (Amara, 1978, p. 7). 
It has also!been noted that there have been regular fluctations 
over the past several decades in youth., unemployment and that 
the high levels of youth" unemployment are not unique to this 
time. (Spring, 1976, p. 176). .(Levitan, 19^6, r p. 62). 

It is expected that' with change in the birth rate and 
the resulting effects of relative numbers of youth entering the 
work force, that there will be changes in the labor market demand, 
for young people- and 'for the jbraining that-young people will be 
expected to have as new entrants into the work force. Youth 
unemployment will- be higher, as it has been higher, but there 
have been actually fewer dead end jobs.. (US Congress, 1976, 
p. 48). It has also been .noted that market factors have been 
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causing increased competition, among young people in an emphasis 
on higher learning. These trends are expected to continue, 
(Bushnell, 1975, p. 18).. • (Levitan, .1977, pp. 54-55). „ 

Some labor market analysts also .indicate that many of 
the problems and the extreme effects of situations experienced 
due to youth unemployment are factors of the high relative 
numbers. of youth entering the Work force, that these situations 
will change and that problems will lessen because of the "aging" ' 
of the youjbh unemployment issues. (Norwood, 1977, p. 63). 
(Apker, 3^979, p. 5). However, some, for example, Freeman, - . 
disagrees,, believing that youth unemployment problems will not 
disappear as the youth cohort declines, but that their rate of- ; 
unemployment will remain. If this is still the case, it may be . 
that the youth. unemployment problems, relative to the youth, 
will not decline, but their importance relative to the total 
labor market and other labor .market conditions. The conditions 
which may , emerge over .the -next twenty to thirty years, may be 
less and ^relative allocation cf resources may have to take this 
into consideration. Others, however, indicate that a' large 
part of -the current youth unemployment problem is associated with 
the general state of the economy which , v as we have noted, 
fluctuates from time to time?,' that the teenage unemployment' 
should decline as' the economy recovers with^a* strength in the 
recovery felt also by the youth and that certain structural 
employment problems should be aimed at dealing with the youth • 
unemployment issues as a pervasive and. enduring factor. (Smith, * 
1976, p. 7) . 
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The resulting changes in .the relative members of youth 

facing unemployment and thd possible aging of the unemployment 

projDiems indicates that the- effects of these demographic factors 

and considerations for vocational training and manpower training 

progrMp will be .vocational education, 1 s increased need to con- 

centwte on older workers. (Norwood, 19 77, p. 71). (Wi'rts, 1977, 

* 

* * * 
p* 36) . And some have even predicted 'that by the end of this ■ 

century youth unemployment will not be the issue but retraining 

of older workers will be the primary, manpower and vocational 

training issue. (NACVE,> 19 77, p. 3). Along with this change 

/ • , ». 

of demographic f actors . effecting the labor market and consequently 

effecting training preparation for work there has been noted a 

consequent changing in the attitude of workers about the meaning 

of work and i:ts place iTn an indivudual's life. This situation 

is expected to continue and to have increased ramifications 

J 

throughout the work world as well as in the areas of training 
and education. (Gottlieb, 19 77, pp. 44-4J5X . 

One of\the areas in which changing work habits arid the > 
structure of the work world has been noted, which includes or 
may be a result of changing attitudes about the meaning of work, * 
"has been in the area of technological change. The change of 
technology itself affects not only the worker and the work place 
but also affects the training that a worker -^ceives in pre- 
paration. . i „ - > 

There are two manpower aspects of technological 
change. First, the* quality of labor input per unit 
of output usually tends to fall. .As a result, technological 
'change usually has an impact on total employment. 'Second,. 



, technological change usually involves a change in 
the nature or quality of the required labor input. 
Thus, there is an impact on occupational require- 
ments. (OECD v 1964, p. 80). 

One of the criticisms that has been directed against 
vocational education in this regard is that vocational education 
has failed to, match the requirements of, the changing economy 
and technology to the vocational needs and desires of individuals 
(Evans et al., pp. 14-15). 



Changing technology has not only affected workers 1 m 

attitudes but has -also affedted the type' of work that people 

do and the type ^f training iecessary to carry out that work„ 

Technological change will be both a cause of 
and a response .to trends in the labor force. Rapid 
changes in technology will continue to> escalate the 
demand for skilled workers in certain professional 
and technical occupations - design,, marketing , aad 
servic^ centered in advanced technology industries, 
including data/word processing, communications, 
pharmaceuticals, instruments, and transportation . 
equipment. (Amara, 1978, p* 9) . 

There will £lso be an increased percentage of workers 

that are underemployed d\ie to 'having more skflls than are 

* ' t . J 

• currently required for the job ot by being trained for higher 

.level jobs than those in which they are currently employed. 
(Gottlieb, 1977, p.' 47). It has also been noted that there 
will be an increased pro\fes,sionalization of the work force and 
that the. training required to fill these more professionalized 
positions, will itself increase. (Ginzbefcg, 1979 , p.- 48). 
(Norwood, ^77, pp. 68-69), 

The effects of changing technology on occupational trends 
and demands will be various. The number and .types of jobs 



available will be fewer. For* example, in the unskilled 



positions there will be adjustments in traditional entry level 
and career ladder professions.* Tfte length and type of training 
necessary for newer skills in jobs will increase. There will be 
more preparation needed and larger numbera required for pro- 
fessionals to do the training. J^nd finally , advances in manage- 
ment innovation will have effects that wil.l_be„JEar more extensive 
than those experienced by the economy due to technological 
innovation. (Levitt*, 1976/ p. 72). Ip these respects it will 
be necessary for vocational education and other training 
institutions to realize the need to adjust. However, vocational 
education has time with which to adjust to most aspects of 
technological change. 

Vocational education institutions cannot be 
expected to foresee technoldgical changes that would 
occur decades hence and adjustment to these changes 
can best be made on the job and 'should be of little ~ 
concern to the vocational educator. The task of 
vocational educators is to keep pace with changing 
technology and adjust their course content to current 
changes in the marketplace. - 

The' most detailed data needed by the vocational 
educator are one to five year projections. While these 
are preferably derived from careful analysis of a 
variety of economic factors, they can also be estimated 
from a simple extrapolation of recent trefids^ mixed with 
v * jk good , dose o£ insights, into local conditions. It is 
<a fair bet that recent developments will 'continue over 
the next three to five years. (Levitan, 1977, p. 60). 
(Wirtz, 1975, p. 108) . 

Even €hough tnany American workers make three to four 
occupational shifts in' the course of their lifetime, as a con- 
sequence of. technological Changes and shifting labor market 
demand, vocational training is able to project those changes 



which will affect the fundamental differences that training 

addresses. There must be^V realization that the degree of 

change relative to training is not the same for all aspects of 

the work situation.. Eyeins has pointed out that attitudes have 

a low rate v of change, processes have a -medium rate of change, 

and products have a high rate of change. Therefore, the 

response to the future shock of technological change as it 

affects vocational education and training cafi take inttf con- 

♦ 

sideration those aspects which are most important for people 

to learn over a long span and those aspects which can best 

be learned on the job as rapidly changing technological factors. 

Having looked at some of the background issues that have 
effected the relationship of vocational education and manpower, 
and the econdmic and labor market considerations and demographic 
and. technological considerations that form the context in which 
these two areas function, we now turn to an examination of the 
context in which these two policy areas function as' institution! 
This context relates to their characteristics as^ institutions 
and as governmental organizations. 



\ CHAPTER II 
" THE GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS' CONTEXT . 

* > • * * 

^ r 
\ „ 

A. Federal Deferral to States and Local Governments 

v . - 

One of the most prominent features in the relationship 
between vocational education and manpower, most specifically 
the CETA program, is that the manpower programs since 1974 have 
operated under a federal policy of decentralization and decate- 
gorization. Fofc^our discussion here the most important feature 
is that of depeh&ralization. Decentralization as a policy 
affects the elements of the authority and operational capacity 
and structure of institutions itf their implementation of pro- 
grams* In" this respect the aspects of decentralization affect 
both the CETA program and its abilities to relate to other pro- 
grams. Vocational education, with its own history of legislation 
and institutional and organizational arrangements, must inter- 
face Vith a system that in many respects differs but iri many r 
respects has the same missions as itself. One prominent feature 
of decentralization is that: 

Decentralization must take, place within a pre- 
viously centralized organizational environment • It 
is not 'just the opposite of centralization, which 
^Would be anarchy, but represents a third alternative. 
The reality .of decentralization can be measured by 
the amount of authority delegated to the subnational 
units to initiate policy independently, and the 
willingness of the delegating authority to support the 
decentralized 'units in those independent decisions. 
For the advocates, the last phrase in the .foregoing 
definition is the primary reason for decentralization 
- if enables more people to participate "more effectively.- 
(Hart,. 1972, p.* 605). 
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Our concern is with the extent of decentralization\ the 
effects that decentralization has had, both on manpower and 
vocational 'education, and the extent to which possibilities for 
collaboration between vocational education and. manpower program? 
become possible or are inhibited by various aspects of centralized 
systems . * * ' ' 

It, is important to point out, however, that decentralization- 
is a part of the American political fabric* Decentralization 

is not a political or 'Organization mode that is alien to or 

♦ * 

unfamiliar within the American political context* Decentralization 
itself can be seen as an outgrowth of American individualism. 

Part of the American political fabric contains the belief that 

» 

containment of power and only legitimate exercise is base on 
common participation and consent. "(Greer and Minar, 1967, p. 164)* - 
Perhaps the American s4pport for decentralization and decentralized 
political institutions is based on the realization that institutional 
situations are influential in the values of organizations and 
that the, outputs of the organizations are thereby influenced by 

, f • « 

the institutional situations * including the* structure and delegation 
of authority, (Porter and Olsen, 1976, *p. 75). N 

The question raised -by decentralization, specifically under 

the manpower programs 4 , is the .question of the rple and .scope of 

? 

the authority of the federal government in this programmatic 
area. (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 87)/ It is the issue of to "what 
extent the federal government should participate in decisions, 
affecting local program operations., the character of delivery 



systems, Selection of service deliverers and clientele, and 
related matters. It is also in another respect the question of 
accountability. (Sawhill, 1978, p. 6). The federal experience 
under decentralization with the manpower programs, as a form 
of special revenue sharing^ has raised several issues as to 
the validity of this form of program delivery and federal and 
local accountability. Even after the enactment of CETA McPherson 
sees a gradual centralization of policy making in program 
decisions due to Congress 1 distrust of local control. '(McPherson, 
1976, p. 211). However, it may beanlikely that/ Congress will 
totally abandon the decentralized manpower system as it hag been ■ 
presently i?ut in place. (Snedefcer and Snedeker, 1978, p. 261). 
(Apker, 1979, p. 9)/ (Van Horn, 1979, p. 21). And it is possible 
that a shifting of various responsibilities and power may be 
more the case and that there may be an increase in centralization 
iri certain areas, for example, education.. (Gilbert^-19 76 , 
p. 122), and continued decentralization in other areas. 
(PrederiQkson, 1976, p. 573). 

The decentralized approach to delivery of federally 
initiated programs at the local level is not new with the CETA 
program. There have been several approaches in experimentation - 
with decentralized manpower efforts before CETA, foo£t notably 
these included the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) and 
the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) . However, 
the experience under the Concentrated Employment Programs and 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Systems was less than 
enthusiastically received because, in all instances r they had 
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certain drawbacks . The CAMPS experience was one where there 
was little comprehensiveness and the system generally lacked ' 

clout. (Lieske, 1976, P. 239). ' (Levi tan and Taaqartr 1971, 

p. 66) . The CAMPS experiment was dissipated in its comprehen- 

13 <■ ■ -r ' ' ' \ 

sivenessaiso, due to the fact that there were eighteen different 

federal agencies competing and overlapping in the CAMPS structure. 

V * 

And there was little relationship with the school systemr. 
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/ In its efforts 'to do something quickly to .soJve 

these serious problems some eighteen different federal 
agencies set up a variety of competing and overlapping 
programs. Most of these have had little relationship, 
with formal school structure because (a) thsre was a 
general feeling by those in charge that- the schools. 
^ * had had their chance and had failed; (b) the formal 

I ..^*school structure was not attractive to inany of .the 

■ "potential trainees; and (c) most "school people were 

not interested." Soon there were so many programs, 

Iwithf different requirements, different benefits , and 
starting apd stopping at such ' irregular intervals, 
that no one. could possibly know where to send a person 
. who needed help. 

The lirst attempt to remedy the situation on a s 
nationwide basis was the Cooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System (CAMPS) . This involves state and 
federal agfehcies for the first time pn-a large scale 
basis, and brought the various agencies together to 
tell each other what they were doing. Unfortunately, 
most agencies chose not to tell what they were planning 
for fear that some other agency would steal their plans. 
(Evans and Herr> 1978, pp. 271-272). 1 
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At both the federal and the local level the CAMPS experience 
was a loose aggregate of agencies of different status and" 
internal differences. (Ruttenberg, 1970, p. 47). 

Under the CEP program, the same lack of coordination and 
power was experienced. The Manpower Development and Training - 
Act (MDTA) institutional training program remained outside of 
the CEP structure. (Mangum, 19^9 , pp. &9>90). And CEP generally 



I 
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had little coordination or impact outside, of MDTA. (Levitan 
and Taggarfc, 197$^ 65). What is perhaps even more disturbing 
is that the interagency coordination linkages and advances ^ 
which were achieved under CAMPS may have diminished with the 
implementation, of the CETA program because vocational rehabil- 
itation, welfare and vocational education have remained separate 
from- CETA organizationally. (Mirengoff, 1978, pp. 49-50). 

Decentralization also raises issues with respect to funding 
mechanisms- utilized and implications of those funding mechanisms 
for policies and -programs ' The federal government has used 
grants of various, types to local governments and, state governments 
to carry ovtt the programs. These subgrants are themselves 
indications that the federal' government depends upon and utilizes 
these other forms of government agencies to carry out program 
policies. The' question that is raised by this is a question 
of the capacity of these governmental units to -carry out such 
policies. CETA, for example, indicates that various levels of - 
government can work cooperatively and that there can be, to , 
some degree, a limited federal role in program operations. It 
is "important, however,- to reassess -the federal,- state, and local 
relationships in terms of the funding mechanisms. (Chambers and 
Sargent, 1979, p. 30). The present federal funding mechanisms * ; 
"tend to create fragmentation in policy and program operations. 
(Schneider and Swinton, 1979 , p. lj>) . The grant in aid structure 
defines the relationship between the levels of government and 
defines the extent and scope of local authority within the >pro- 
qram operation. .Current assessments of the federal funding 



relationship may focus on the aspect of achieving coordination 

of program elements through mor3 comprehensive planning. How- 

ever, other analysts are aware that comprehensive planning is 

not a substitute for consideration of the reconstruction of 

funding mechanisms , and therefore , the control of programs. 

My complaint is not with planning per.se> but with 
planning as a substitute fo£ more forthright re- 
construction of the intergovernmental assistance 
system. Planning of this- sort cannot work becasue the 
planner is the weakest of the parties,, lacking the 
resources and support available to the functional 
interests. We have had. enough experience over tfie past 
decade to know that* planners tend to be separate but 
not equal/ that when program planning is not accompanied* 
by control over resources, it is a futile process. 

Why is this type of planning preferred? Precisely 
because it does not disturb the. existing' grant structure. 
When the planning is to be done* by the recipient 
governments, it has the advantage of trying .to integrate 
in %lxe field that which is pulled ap^rt in* Washington. 
(Schick, 1975, p.. 720) ;< ■ 

In this assessment of the relationship between the various 

levels of government, one issue that needs 4 to be assessed -is 

the role being taken by state legislatures in initiating and , 

establishing priorities under various programs, including, 

vocational education and CETA. When the recipient government 

is a state, the authorization and appropriation^authority of the 

state legislaturf has become more of an issue, .due to increasing 

demand for a say in the creation and funding of ^rograrns within 

the state. 

The question of the funding mechanisms, and program 
priorities raises a related question of the relative share of 
costs and responsibilities of each of the levels of .government. 



(Swanson, 1978, p. 87). (University of California, 1975, pp. 13* 
14). To wh^t^extent should the federal governments role in 
supplying funds be a measure of its determination of the Qbjectives 
and' the outputs of^ various , program activities? To what extent 
should the local government beat part r of the costs £or certain* 
program activities? There is also the question of the' extent of 



the fiscal impact bf programs such as CETA on* local government. 

On the avferage, funds available to a given' 
jurisdiction ftrom all three titles of CETA, probably 
amount to about 5 'percent of* local government budgets 
% (other than education)' in a given year.- not an inr 
' significant resourcl, itself. Teamed with funds from 
other federal or local sources, it could be sufficient, 
to effect majfor social or economic goals. ^(Mirengoff, 
1978, p. 79) . 

/ The effects of large amounts of manpower moneys coming* to 
the local level has affected program operations and has' affected 
the general overall operation of local government. However, one 
significant discrepancy in this situation is that the influx 
of this money has not . significantly impacted on institutional 
vocational education, therefore, not significantly impacting 
on the relationships and the collaboration of . vocational education 
and manpower. (N.L.C./U.S.C.M. , 1974, pp. .1-2). 

-The issues of decentralization raise, additionally, Uie 
issue of the capacity of the local level not only to expend 
funds, but to operate programs with a level of expertise and 
comprehensiveness necessary to achieve the objectives as . . 
established by the national level, However, it has been recognized 
that no matter to what extent the- federal government can set ' 

..priorities an,d objectives, programs ^cceed or fail at. the 
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local level. (Mangum, 1968, pp^79-80) . (Michael, 1976, p. 605). 
And it is also at the local level that the effects of program 
"proliferation show their most powerful symptoms. 

After the initiation of manpower revenue^sharing, programs 
with broad-based lpcal support succeeded. This was due in part 
ta a fostering of autonomy and initiative .at the tlocal level. 
(Whetten, 1977,- pp. 80-81). Tlje poinVis that th* local govern-' 
ments responded and responded within acceptable ranges to the 
requirements and to the mandates pl^ge'd upon them. In general, 
decentralization as, a strategy encourages experimentation and 
new ide^s by reducing "the scale of institutions and institutional 
operations. This would enhance one of the objectives under the 
manpower programs which is the generation of new and' experimental 
ideas in -program design and delivery. , * 

We need to develop the capacity at the local level for 
policy management because of problems that have been gen era tdfl 
by the local governments increasing their activities in the area 
of policy and program operation. (Schneider and^winton, 1977, 
p. 15). (Marshall^ 1976, p. 129). The record of the accomplish- 
ments fias hot been to date entirely satisfactory. 

Yet, under the traditional policy making approach, 
the refcord of state and local governments must cast 
doubt on ,their ability to manage ever more complex ^ 
problems, and, to satisfy the growing expectations 
■ , facing them. We are all aware of the massive problems * 
confronting state and, local governments in many* of 
the policy areas in which they have primary responsibility - 
4 . transportation systems are disintegrating, crime rates 
are soaring, public schools are failing* While many 
of 'these problems mpy be extremely difficult to Resolve, 
4 it is probably the case that a . significant improvement 
> in the quality of publip services will require an 
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improvement in the policy making process at the 
state and local levels of government. This suggests 
a critical need for efforts to develop policy analytic 
tools appropriate for state and local use. (jSchneider 
and Swinton, 1979, p. 13). 

The CETA program has been an experiment in such capacity 
building at the local level, and from the data tha't has been 
collected, there sepms to be considerable progress, in building j 
the capacities of local units 0 of government to manage manpower 
programs. * (Higgs ; 1975, p. 748). (Schick, 1975, p. 7221. 
(Murphy, 1975, p. 133). The next step, perhaps , may be expand- 

m 

ing their capacity t<? engage in more complex policy analysis 
and program collaboration and activities. '* 

One noticeable factor in regard of capacity of local pro- 
gram delivery is the apparent intent of the federal government 
to improve the capacity of local government to deliver services 
but also the apparent failing of the federal government to do so. 

* All of these programs share a common ' intent and 
a common "failing. There intent was to improve the 
capacity of local governments to deliver services. 
Their failing was that they were fatally fragmented, 
even when they were supposedly unified. Without 
exception, these programs inpreased the problems of 
local chief executives and encourage - the fragmentation - * 
'of effort within local governments by fos tearing discreet 
and competing administrative structures and interests-. 
' \ (Scott and McDonald, 1975, p. 787). 

We have noted that some of the discrepancies of the federal 

government to achieve cooperation and coordination and th^ fact 

that the proliferation of .programs from the federal level itself 

may enlarge or. ^contribute to the fragmentation of programs at 

the local level and the inability of local officials to achieve 

* * 

coordination which has not been achieved at the national level. 
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However/ the management capacity and the growing capacity of 
local governments, some of which have not had much if any 

. responsibility in the human service delivery program system, to 
increase their capability seems promising.. General revenue « 
sharing has' not helped strengthen local decision making • CMushkin 
1977, pp. 250-251). However/ experiences under the CETA program, 
a special revenue sharing program, indicate that certain advances 
have to be made. One of the items for discussion in the future 

" concerns the elements tfoat are relevant to the successes of' 
local government in achieving the capacity to mahaqe programs 
and to deliver 'services, and what are the obstacles to these? 

T' 

One of the concerns, however, is the mechanism by which 
the federal government attempts to achieve both service delivery 
and the objective of increasing capacity at the local level. 
General revenue sharing itself may mean an ever-grqwing dependence 
of local government on federal funds. {Benjamin, 1973, p. 192). 
This dependence jcould be detrimental to local governments 
functioning in those areas in which they should be functioning 
and in doing the job that they do best. RubinO has pointed out 
that state government may lack policy management expertise £ue 
to the federal determination of state agency structure, goals, 
and activities. (Rubino, 1975, p ? 772). The extent to which 
the fe&eral government ~ seeks to achieve capacity building at 
the local level and the t means by which such capacity building 
is sought may indicate that there are iricompatabilities between 
the ends sought and the means used. 



One of the crucial factors in this situation is that the 
various levels of governments and the various types of govern- 
ments are not in and of themselves equals, hot dnly'in terms f? f 
the scope of their authority but in terms of the types of 
activities which iegally they are able to carry out and the type 
of authority which they have had delegated to them by agencies 
that stand legally in a superior position to 'them. 

Municipalities are political subdivisions of the 
state. \ They are created by an act\of the state 
legislature n ....as convenient agencies for exercising 
such of .the governmental power^/of the state as may be 
entrusted to them....; The number, nature and duration of 
. the powers conferred upon these (municipal) corporations, 
and the ^territory over which they shall be exercised*, 

rests in the absolute discretion of the state n ■ 

♦The legislative act in turn becomes the "municipal 
charter. 11 

Counties, on the other hand, are more often not 
political subdivisions of a state. Rather they are 
.more commonly administrative subdivisions of it. Nor 
have many of them ever received (and, until recently 
ever seriously sought to acquire) that limited grant 
of power necessary* for there to achieve a meaningful 
degree of self-government. 

The essential difference between .county and -municipal 
government, in many states, is therefore to be found 
in the presence, or the absence, of a grant of power f 
from the state for purposes of local self-government 
as defined in, and delimited by^^a municipal or county 
charter. (Belmonte, .1973, pp. ^561-562) . 

. Any analysis of capacity building at, the local level, and 

thereby the success or failure of decentralization to achieve 

its purposes, must take into consideration the differences Of 

the various governmental units which are operating. Under the 

CETA program; those agencies 'which can be prime sponsors are 

states, municipalities and counties. This mix of the variety 
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df local government. agencies having ability to and responsibility 
for managing programs and generating policy has been overlooked 
in most analyses of manpower "programs. 

Nixon's new federalism was an attempt to rely upon commu- 
nities, and not new programs or new federal agencies, to deliver 
program services in the social or human resource area . (Nathan,^ 
•1976, jp. 47).- There was little analysis conducted to determine 1 
the various governmental capabilities, of the agencies being 
entrusted with the responsibility for these programs^ However, 
after several' years of decentralised manpower programs it is . 
possible td analyze the experiences and to see the extent of which 
-there have been positive' effects for state and local relations 
under the aegis of these federal programs, 

A few analysts have identified those areas Cn which they 
find that federal programs or policies have contributed in positive 
ways to the state and local relations. (Gilmer et al., 1975, 
p. 776). (Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, p. 72). First, the grant 
in aid structure provided clear-cut and well-identified roles for 
states 4-n the management of various programs. Second, the states, 
have been' allowed a great degree of f lexibility in their administrate 
of programs, and by hot being required to create new agencies they 
have not Weakened existing governmental relations between the 
various units and institutions. Third, -the federal aid program 
has been one familiar to- and acceptable to local governments. 
Four, the technical assistance role of the state tends to have a 
beneficial effect on pulling' the various levels of government • . 
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together, focusing more on substantive issues. Five, whejie local 
match provisions are part of. the program, this also he^ps to 
promote 'better state and local rel&tions. Six, oftentimes the 
various institutional arrangements such as councils and advisory 
groups helps to strengthen the state and local relationship. 
And finally, where there are no special or specif ic responsibilities 
assigned to the states federal officials often will design a 
special state role for certain responsibilities, thus promoting 
an inter- governmental cooperation on all levels of government. 
(Gilmer et al. , 1975, p. 778). ^ 

The relationship between the, various levels of government, 
in terms of their differentiation of functions and authority, 
is more of n a marble cake rather than a layer cake h relationship, 
where the decisions of governmental functions are made at all 
levels in the system. (McPherson, 1976, pp. 198-199). What are 
the advantages and disadvantages in such a mixture of .functions 
and responsibilities for local control of programs? v With respect 
to the CETA prbgrams analysts have identified benefits of local 
control. 

The NCR study has focused both on the processes 
and the product of manpower programs. It has found 
that lofcal control of programs has resulted in 
tighter program management, greater accountability,' 
and more rational delivery systems^ Local manpower 
planning, though still weak, is more meaningful than' 
in the pre-GETA periodVaiid grassroots participation , 
in the planning process is greater. However the shift 
of program control scramble the relationships among 
• government jurisdictions and among the local institutions 
that deliver manpower services. (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 279-). 

This scrambling of the relationships requires^hat analysis 

distinguish the different levels of policy analysis and program 
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action. (U.S./H.E.W., 1977, p. 15). While de-categorization 
reflects attempts to overcome the aggregational character of 
Separately legislated programs, the emphasis has been, on the 
integration of policies and programs, among the various levels 
of government and on each level of government, (Cummens , 1979*, 
pp. 437-438). The issue that arises is the .difference between 
state and local conditions related to policy analysis from those 
of the federal level. 

*-W. 

At the local level, social and economic encouragement may 
be a more important factor than competition and political power. - 
(Cohen and Farrar, 1977, p. 90). In one study of implementation 
of a voucher system in the local school districts, for example, 
the experience of the vouchering at the local school level 
indicated that there are ^plications for innovation in education 
as a social program that can be encouraged by decentralization 
but not through competition, The vouchering system achieved 
objectives not in terms of increasing competition between the 
various actors at the local level, but ill fact encouraged surfacing 
of agenda items and objectives other than competition. 

< » < 

Decentralization both generates and nurtures diversity at 

the local level because of the pre-existing variations among the 

states. (Autry and Dement, 1977, p. 6). (U.S./H.E.W. , 19 77, 

p. 4 ). (Ruttenberg, 1970, p. 64), This diversity among the 

v . 

states, when seen from the national level, creates a situation 
where policy perspectives do not cancel each other put but tend 
I to become composites without reconciliation of differences. 
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(David,^fi77, p. 13). (Gentry, 1979 , -p • 3*^.. Without procedures 
for reconciliation of differences, this aggregation becomes con- 
flicting with overlaps, duplications, and omissions. One of the. 
positive aspects of decentralization nurturing diversity at the 
local level is that the various manpower activities have .been 
integrated as a part of the local government activities through 
the CETA program, (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 100), thereby adapting 
national programs and incorporating some national priorities and 
objectives in, thos$ of", the local governments objectives and 
priorities. 

There may. be benefits to emphasizing state level coordination 
of program areas both for manpower programs and emphasizing those 
state coordination functions that # exist in vocational edupation. 
(Mirengoff, 1978, p. 273). (NCMP, 1975, p. 27). (Gilbert, 1976, 
p. 137)* While this situation from state to state may not over- 
come the divisive characteristics of diversity, it would within 
in a state utilize those structures available which encourage * 
coordination within the state. ' . 

V 

Some other factors that af f ectet* the structure 
of vocational education at the state Vjevel wer^ (1) 
■ the organization of the total education system of the 
state; (2) the historical development of education 
and vocational education in the state T and (3) the role 
played by the state legislature and other political 
entities within the state. 

Although the .structure for the, administration of 
vocational education at the state level is varied, 
there are some commonalities among the^states that are 
mandated' by federal law. .Some of these are as follows: 
,(1) each state must designate or create a sole state 
agency for the administration of Vocational education 
or- for 'the supervision of administration by eligible 
recipients; (2) each state must have a fullrtime state 



director of vocational education and a suff icient 
staff to perform the responsibilities as assigned 
by federal law? (3) each state roast provide programs 
at the high school, postsecondarT and adult levels 
as well as programs and services for special target, 
groups (i.e., the disadvantaged and handicapped} ; and * . 
(4) each state must carry Vmt certain functions like 
planning, evaluation, data x collection, and the use of 
advisory committees. All of these commonalities 
imposed by federal legislation have had an impact on 
.the structure and organization of vocational education ^ 
on the state "level. 

Even with these commonalities, however, no two 
states have exactly the. same structures, scope of 
work, . distribution of responsibilities, or organization. 
Given these differences, the discussion of state •• . 
governmental structures for vocational education must 
. be fairly general. (Gentry, 1979, pp. 38-391. 

Even with strong state coordination of vocational education - 

the CETA/LEA cooperation has taken ^lace mostly at the local 

level with very little state activity. (Autry and Dement, 1977 , 

p. 68). Perhaps this is the case because under CETA states have 

"not been sure what are their legitimate tasks and have been 

reluctant and of ten inactive with respect to state-wide coordination 

of. manpower programs. The policeman function also frustrates the 

coordination function and there are too >any risks and too few 

benefits for the governors. (Lockard, 1976, p. 98). 

At the state level,. CETA may be at a triple 
disadvantage. First, it is only one of the many 
programs and services for which the governor is 
responsible. Secondly, it assigns responsibilities 
in which the potential risks ^outweigh the apparent 
advantages of rigorous execution. Third, it is a 
100% federally- funded program,, requiring no monetary 
investment on the part of states and localities. 
At the state level, gubernatorial attention is much 
more often centered on. issues involving, state and 
local revenues - education, law enforcement, health, 
and highways, for instance - than uppn programs in which 
' the state and its localities have no financial stake. 
(Autry and Dement, 1927, p. 72). 
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It may be that the federal government lacks, the commitment 
to the -state role in policy and planning and that* the tools v 
given the states for coordination reflect this. The governor, 
however, has the authority to coordinate the various state 
agencies that provide Manpower services. The governor also is 
responsible for providing funds to local governments and has the 
influence of the office available, by which to influence local 
control. However, there has been some reluctance on the part of 
governor^' with respect to manpower programs to take a strong,' 
central role. At the same time states have been suffering from \ 
a, lack of Sophisticated policy analysis and centralized control 

of planning. The states- themselves need stronger state policy 

> 

management and need to be less eclectic in their approach to this 
issue. t (Rubino, 1975. pp. 773-774) . 

This raises a question as to whether or not certain issues 
necessitate strong centralization and even .centralization within 
the federal government. Local governments have a limited capacity 
to manage their resources effectively and have demonstrated in 

9 

many instances less capacity than had been hoped for by the 

federal government. (Scott and MacDonald, 1975, p". 786) • The 

federal government has come to realize that decentralization may 

not be simply an administrative matter, but may actually involve 

t 

politically decentralizing certain functions* and thereby giving 

up the authority over those functions at the same tinre. 

As you move up to the managerial and policy- 
setting levels, the technologies become more complex * 
and * judgemental* Therefore, it is usually harder to 
decentralize managerial and policy-making functions 
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effectively unless the intent of the decentralization 
* v is to divest the central level * of thie function completely* 
In the case of political decentralisations, the .intent , 
often is to move policy and managerial* decisions to the 
field* This Is k legitimate objective , but it' must be 
recognized that it is unrealistic to decentralize., 
managerial or pbl icy-making authority and ptili hope 
to control the receiving jurisdiction. < (Porter and, 
Olsten, '1976, p. 81). ' < ' 

It is true, too, that decentralization can itself lead, to* 

duplication especially in such areas as policy and planning • r * 

CMirengoff> 1978, pp. 61-62).* (NASDVE/ 1976 , p. 1). There 

have been strong arguments for centralized planning and de- 

•9 m , 1 /• i ' 

centralized administration. Whether ihe possibility of these, . 
two, can be merged is yet to -be determined. 

One very strong argument for centralization has been that 

decentralisation decreases the ability to ensure measurement 

/ , - - 

of the aggregate impact of the various federal programs and the 
utilization of federal funds. (Iievitpn and Taggart, 1971 , p. 70) 
Local control of programs results dn variances' ijh priorities 
and expenditures and therefore results in differentiation of 
output. . (Murphy, 1975, /p. 135)* 'The prolif eration-of measure- 
m§nt techniques and management information systems makes it 
'difficult to determine on a national scale the impact with* 
respect to national priorities of the expenditure of these funds. 
However, it must be pointed out that this inability to ensure 
measurement' of * the aggregate impact of federal funds was a 
criticism of categorical programs before decentralization was 
undertaken with CETA. (Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, p.- 17), 
Othprs. have. j>oii)ted out that it was just this lack of an overall 
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skill training system, presumably with centralization in a 
federal agency, that has given the United States a disadvantaged 
position with respect to Europe. (Reubens f 19781. The European 
edge in education, vocational education and manpower training 
comes from their degree of centralized decision making. The 
'question as to whether other factors than centralization account 
for success in the programs and the difference between measuring. 

«. different sets of national objectives must be brought into con- 
sideration when analyzing whether or not centralization or de- 

/ centralization should be the way.that'the United States should 
go with respect to vocational ecjucation and manpower training 

programs. im > , ' 

• ** 

B. Organizational and Structural Differences of 
Vocational Education and .Manpower 

One of ttie featureVthat will be .developed "from the preceding 

discussion is that" the structure of funding and administration 

of * vocational education differs significantly from that of man- 

power. Besides the fact that voca-feLonal education is a much 

* <H 

older system, manpower, having become a -federal objective only 

« 

since the early, 1960s, has still remained a rather neophyte pro- 
gram. in terms of developing a system of delivery. It diffets 
from vocational education in that it involves the federal govern- 
ment in an experiment in decentralization which is not and has 
■ not been the case with vocational education^ 

There is the factor of the educational system in the United 
States which is tlrat rt has remained a fairly isolated institutional 
structure. (CE[D, 1965., p. 39). In this sense, it has. been 
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isolated from the other general forms of local and state govern- 
ment. Several reasons have been cited for' this generally isolated 
structure and decision making posture of education, including 
vocational education. Education is extremely decentralized in 
many respects. There is a general lack of competition and a lack 
of profit incentive. Education has also been noted for a lack, 
of management expertise and a preoccupation with in-house pro- 
blems. Matched with this is that education is a very separate- f 
and sizeable bureaucracy with separate professional personnel 
and separate tax sources. ; 

As might be expeqted'when a politial institution 
• ^ grows drama ticall^Jjjsiie, raises - taxes , acquires . *' 
property^ and toucKiTssttisitive areas of individual 
lives and fortunes , outside influences were not 
entirely dormant. When opposition did sporadically . 
occur , the educational administrators developed . ^ 
.considerable skill in devising routines for buildihg 
organizational unity and diffusing conflict. In 'fact, 
this type of folk wisdom - accepted practices for 
maintaining professional dominance - was elevated 
into ethical principles which were incorporated into 
the education and on-the-job socialization of educational 
administrators. (Mother, * 1977 , p* *655) . 

Coupled with this, politically isolated structure and 

separate decision making posture of education "the public schools'. 

and the education profession have their democratic roots* in 

elitism.^ 1 (Brandon/ 1974, p. 1). Ih this fcespect, education 

'*»'"■ - y 

has generally resented government interference; government being 

* <* 

other governmental institutions and any dual or multiple 
educatiphal track in public schools. Vocational education as part 
of thd education system has generally resisted cooperation with 
other agencies as has been documented by a report from the 
Comptroller Genera]/ £ office. 
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Although. we; observe H several instances in which 
local officials- had- expanded the range of vocational 
offerings by using a variety df community-based 
facilities, in the States we visited vocational, edu- 
cation authorities often had not* made full use of 
existing resources. \ Frequently they had not explored 
possibilities of using either other public; school 
facilities,* federally funded manpowetr skill centers, 
"milijta^ installations, proprietary schools, or 

jsi-tes to expand <-or* strengthen vocational 
-"offerings. t Several factors accounted for under- 
useKc>r nonuse: s • 

* ' . * 

» In planning, programs 'school' officials frequently 
have considered only tftose facilities under their. * 
own controls 

Training * res our ces, -have not been inventoried to 
determine what was available. * 

" • Costs of training have, not been adequately determined 
so that the. most cost-ef feotive delivery system could 
be adapted. 1 

+ Delivery of training has been restricted to 
traditional^ course, time, and facility usuage patterns. 



Cohstructiort of n§w school facilities have been 

favored. • k - 

/ • » * ~~ 

4 c/~ Transportation has riot been provided as a means 
of linking students' with training available in a 
variety of facilities. / 

, * ^ Equipment* and supplies often, have not^been acquired 
# from government resources or solicited f romrprivate 
sources'. ( Comp troll er^Genera^/ 1974, p. 47).. 

There* has been a r solidification of professional power in . 

education which "has, been due to, the socialxdivision of l^bor 



and 'the prof essipnalization of roles. (Cohen and Farrar, 1977, 
p. 92); Triese factors have all contribjited for education 
generally, and for vocational education specifically, # to develop 
a rather isolationist position. . . 

For our purposes it would be informative to study the 
effects on education of its isolation and b6qndaries as permeated 



by' other policy groupsV " Cosher, 1977, pp. 6*6-6571. One such, 
area of examination would be 'the effects on. education of the 
collaboration between local* educational agencies a«d CETA prime 
sponsor?. It has been the case that from time to time various 
reformers 'have sought institutional change in education through 
pressures brought, by^infbrmal societal groups. {McGowan and 
Cohen, 1977, p\ 45). The efficacy of such .an -attempt, namely ^ 

to achieve institutional change frpm outside ptessure, must be 

\ 

analyzed in terms, of its 'place .within the strategies* for 

collaboration between vocational education ^n<^manp6wer programs. 

" ' 9 r" * 

The focus on vocatitftffal education anqL manpower programs 

*• 

concentrates on the changes that are needed**in each system to 
enable them to collaborate,. It has been recognized that "the. 
greater the similarities of mutually independent goals, the . 
greater the interdependence and hence the greater % tihe extent^ 
and stability of exchange*." (Reid, 1975, 121) . For this 
reasojn ther.e have been attempts to define methods of articulation 
between CETA and vocational education and to) remove obstacles to 
collaboration. In attempting to* define methods' and* Venues' for 
collaboration between these two areas, obstacles which would 
impede this collaboration have been identified.. Perhaps chief 
.'among these would be the artificial, separation and division 
among the various levels of . education' it^.elf^fehtfe keeping 
vocational education outside the realm operationally of, other 
areas of education. (Brain, . 1976 , pp. 4 .56-$7) . . % • -\ * 



m 
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The National' Commission on Manpower Policy has' identified 
several general factors that have\hindered cooperation in the 
states. First, there has been the lack of cooperation between 
non-CETA program managers and' the prim.e sponsors and the unwilling 
ness to cooperate in sharing plans and information. -Second, many 
aspects of ,existing rules and regulati6ns in internal procedures ' 
have impeded cooperation. Third, manpower coordination has been 
hindered by significant differences in program planning cycles', 
terminology and reports. Finally, the lack of coordinated and 
comprehensive labor market information both for the CETA prime 
spcfnsors and for sub-contractors -has* hindered the* common data 
base from which both can operate. (NCMPy 1975, p. 37). With 
respect to the relationship between vocational education and-* 
manpower programs, one studj^of the governor's special 'grants 
has indifcated a lack of cooperation between the vocational educa- 
tion establishment, both at therms tat e level and at the local 
level. With respect to coordinating programs, res.earchers found: 

In mahy states, the interface between prime_ * ' : 
sponsors and the State voc-fcd agencies is the. point 
at which problems frequently surface. Many appear 
to be centered ^on differences in, prime sponsor and 
voc-ed agency perceptions of Sec." 112 's ^intent, or 
differences in qpinionxm who has the prerogative 
to make various *key decisions affecting special grants. 
Some' apparently have grown from inherent limitations 
£n the ability of some states' v^c-ed agencies to ' 'V 
influence the actions and decisions of near-autonomo.vs ' , 
local institutions. Still others have come aibout as 
' a result of systematic or* legal restrictions on-' * 
vocational education activities. These points. of 
contention, described in more detail beloW # .,have 
generally served to reduce^tfte potential effective- 
ness of Sec. 112 special grants, and in several, states * 
constitute the antithesis of legislative intent. 
(Autry and Dement, 197.7, p. 53) . 
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The case of the -governor 's special grants, , including the 
five percent vocational education funds, i<s 'a: prime example of 
legislative intent focused on stimulating, through the use of 
incentives and othfcr mechanisms, collaboration between vocational 
education and CETA. However, the five perceht funds have becorite 
a focal point for contention, disagreement # and misunderstandings 
as the administration of the funds, both by 'the state, the prime ■ 
sponsors and the vocational education agencies, hag been implement 
ed. \ Prime sponsors saw in many instances the five, percent funds 

• as political concessions to the vocational education community ,< 
while vocational education saw the funds as a commitment for the 
prime sponsors to^use the vocational education system and 

-expertise* In many instances there were differences Over the 
use of funds, for example, the use of moneys for allowances. The 
situation here highlights the differences of perceptions, needs 
and objectives. 

In many states the differences in state statues created 
problems for the use of the five percent funds-For example, 
the use of five percent only ffcr tuition as some^state statutes 
m<ay require would have exhausted all of the prime sponsors 1 
Title. 1 funds for allowance payments. Another instance Was the 

• fact that state statutes -limited the contracting of the state 
board by the state board to public education systems onl^. 
Another instance- is differences of opinion as to what were 
considered allowable costs and ceiling on administrative costs. 
While the prime sponscprs were, for all* intents and purposes , 
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autonomous entities able to determine within the broad guide- 
lines of their grant applicatioa with the Department of Labor, 
program priorities and expenditure of funds , their relationship 
with the vocational education community was that of relating to 
a large state bureaucracy. Vocational education was a "system" 
and as such as pretty much buried at the state level and within 
the education bureaucracy itself* The five percent funds tended 
in this respect^ since coordination became J[j|p£icult because of 
many institutional and legislative barriers/ to take vocational 
education's five percent funds out of the mainstream of CETA 
activities (Autry and Dement, 1977, p. 5) . < v 

At the same time the one leverage point that might ha^e been 
able to effect at least between balance of state and through 
the five percent funds the leverage for coordination between 
vocational education and the prime sponsors was the governor. 
However/ the governor had' many restrictions and concerns about 
interfering with prime sponsors 1 activities and in many respects 
was distantly removed from authority over or direct operational 
management of the education, arid specifically ;the vocational > - 
education, activities within the state. The reluctance of 
governors to act upon the authority given them within CfiTA 
largely because of • other political and administrative constraints 
existing at the state level has itself acted as an obstacle to 
the utilization of the five percent funds*. The. one state- sourck 
for coordination and activity between the two areas, manpowers/ 
and vocational education, was noticeably absent in establishing 
.. ' -48—' 
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a policy direction and in stimulating coordination between the 
two branches. This lack o£ activity on the part of governors has, 
de facto, given consent to" the separate and equal characterization 
of vocational education, further pulling vocational education 
out of the mainstream of CETA. One possible alternative- to this 
has been the conception^ of -creating at the state level a single 
system or agency that would administer all* aspects of vocational 
education and manpower. 

— H-r— th-rough—a— e^mbinati-o«^f~l^gi-^l-a*ive--and 

administrative refinements, national policy makers 
could promote the consolidation of responsibility 
for interrelated human service development programs 
at the state level, the combined package would not 
only be more visible, but would also be mpre likely 
to receive priority than would any of the elements 
individually. Thus while CETA alone might never 
generate widespread g*lberriatorial attention, the 
consolidation of CETA, Employment Service, economic 
development, and vocational training would constitute 
a "critical mass" of related activity more likely 
to command the attention and the personal interest 
of governors and other key state officials. (Autry 
and Dement, 1977, p» 74). 

Having indicated that some of the organizational and ■ 
structural differences between vocational education and CETA, 
we«now'turn to a more in depth analysis of the emergence of 
the prime jsponsor as a coordinator of service delivery and in' 
many instances, as the deliverer of services themselves. The 
issue further highlights the question as to the relationship 
between vocational educational training and the manpower system, 
raising questions as to the^ role and responsibility, of each area. 



C. CETA Prime Sponsors Service D^iVerers 0)0 0 
Coordinators of .Service Delivery " : ' v 

The enactment of CETA brought with it the- creation of a 

new type of manpower phenomenon. Previous' to CETA there had 

been a long history of conflicting roles of long established 

agencies, most of them institutions of state government/ some aft 

hoc private and some qua^i-public institutions. CETA established 

the chief elected official as the main decision maker on 
/ 

priorities for spending funds under CETA., (Mirengoff, 1978 , 
p. 76). This was a substantial shift in the policies of the 
federal government and their approach to delivery of manpower 
services. (Snedeker arid Snedeker, 1978/ p. 19). ' But while the ^ 
chief elected 'of f icial was the main decision maker, the implica- 
tions of the CETA legislation were that the CETA system, as. , 
developed by this elected official to carry out tlie responsibilities 
under the act, and to expend the 'funds allocated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, was to coordinate the services provided by other 
service deliverers. 

CETA,, enacted a new set of relationships between these 
^service deliverers by superimposing a prime sponsor, but it did 
Ynot create new programs. (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 270). .(Snedeker 
#nd Snedeker, 1978, p. 12). ' (McPherson, 1976, pp. 207-208) . ' 
(T^gart, 1978, p. 33). (Levitan and Zickler, 1975, p. 192)* 

ft was an instance of developing a comprehensive system of checks 
) ' . 

and balances among the various levels of government- while allow- 
ing for administrative flexibility. The expectation was that 
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the CETA printe sponsors would continue to contract for services 
w^th those service deliverers who had previously been deliver- 
ing the same type of CETA services. The expectation was that? the 
prime sponsor would. weave these individual components together 
into a system I Ixj the beginning, primarily prime sponsors - 
operated in this way f using previously existing service deliverers ♦ 
However f over time prime sponsors began to redefine their role 
and we see the emergence of prime sponsors as a new agency for 
service delivery. , 

One of the most striking results of decentralization 
has been the emergence of a new agency for service 
delivery - the prime sponsor itself. This has come ' 
about .as prime sponsors have attempted to coordinate 
and centralize the delivery system. Integration was 
accpmpanied by a reduction in the number of agencies, 
controlling the basic operations and extension of the 
role of the local prime sponsor from administrative 
overseer to direct program operator." Prime sponsors 
cited additional reasons for moving into operations: 

~* unsatisfactory performance by existing agencies and a 
reluctance, to choose among organizations competing 
for program 'contracts . - Others have -suggested th^at^ * 
bureaucratic aggrandizement on the part of the sponsor's^ 
staff may. also h^ve been a motive. (Mirengoff , 1978/ 

, ' p. 143). 

a, * - * 

The prime sponsors/ in^' their attempt to develop the single 

stop concept in manpower service delivery r went, one' step further 

and became. that one stop deliverer of services. (Snedeker . and 

Snedeker, 1978, p. 144). This of course has not materialized in • 

terms of a total takeover' by the prime sponsors, but studies 

indicate that, there has been considerable shift in the prime' 

sponsor's role and the nujnber of functions tliat prime sponsors. 

have attempted to take over themselves. This also may be seen 

in a ^ense as a balkinization of CETA manpower system, .an 
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example of the desire of political jurisdictions to run tj^ir 

own programs , a phenomenon which is^ not particular to CETA 

alone. (Lieske, 1916, p. 332), Prime sponsors have offered 

a variety of ^reasons for the need to operate these programs ; 

- The Labor Department staff evaluation study 
concluded that sponsor decisions to become directly 

..involved in service delivery were generally related to 
(1) efforts to consolidate and closely control 
certain services , (2) the desire to more closely , 
associate elected officials with programs viewed, 
positively by the community, (.3) the need to 
substitute for local 0 agencies regarded as ineffective 
or inadequately sensitive to client needs, and- (.4) 
the need to establish ?6me operating capabilities in 
areas where there had been little or no manpower 
activity E^ripr to CETA. , . 

* " "\ 

Researchers for ORC founfl that the large majority , 
of CETA administrators viewed s^slf-operation as a 
iast resort. Many prime sponsors feel that their 
ability to effectively manage/ monitor , and evaluate- 
manpower programs might be jeopardized if they were 

. directly, involved in service delivery. Prime, sponsors 
generally consider planning and program management to 
be their primary responsibilities, (Snedeker and 
Snedeker, 1978, p. 150). 

It still remains, however, that the near monopoly on 
skill training that was held by vocational education prior ^tQ 
CETA has 'been dissipated as the, prime sponsors have shifted 
to different types of training institutions and also to a 
.system of individual client referral. (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 156) 4 

In this instance a.nd in other instances "with other service 
deliverers, prime sponsors are making training decisions former- 
ly made by vocational education agencies * (Snedeker and Snedeker , 
1978, p. 162). In part this has been due possibly to a desire 
to experiment with new forms of educational delivery and in part 

t * 

a desire to run programs, themselves' when faced with oftentimes 



recalcitrant and intransigent agencies who do not have thfe 
same objectives or mode of operating that the <prime sponsors have 1 . 
Prime sponsors have then had to make decisions as -to the 'trade- 0 
off advantages of contracting with established service deliverers 

St « 

and taking over' services themselves, * * 

' «*. 

It must be remembered that this is an extreme step for prime 
sponsors considering that few if any'jffad hSd * experience in human 
service program delivery and this step into & «ew area of pro- 
gram services was a major step for them, The^dvantages that • 
prime sponsors had to forsake by failing to contract with } 
established service deliverers was in giving up the pre-existing 
linkages, with other agencies $n& programs , including funds that 
these service deliverers represented^ OSnedeker and Snedeker, 1978*,. 
pp. 148-149). It meant also giving up the professionalism that 
these agencies had developed over time and either buying, that 
professionalism by hiring staff or developing that professionalism - 
, unstaffed. It also meant that priipe sponsors would be developing 
related but expensive and duplicative functions overlapping those 
of service deliverers already in operation in their areas. The. 
situation as it exists raises the question as to whether the 
CETA operation at the local level is distinct^ from the vocational 
education operation or whether it- is simply ^ duplication. The ~ 
action by the prime sponsors to take over certain -functions, 
including vocational training , as performed by other service 
deliverers, raises the issue -for program coordination as to the 
objectives and functions of each program area and the extent 
' - 53 r • ' , ' 



to which they are consonant and the extent tq which 'they are 
divergent. * 

D. Vocational Education and. CETA: Synonymous , 
Distinct^ °or Conflicting ? ^ n 

For some, time there have been a number of advocatejs* for 
establishing training outside the preserit public education in- 
stitutions. This has been advocated in many instances since 
there has been a perceived need for remedial education, which 
has been used to indicate the failure of the present public 
educational institutions to perform their responsibilities. 
(CED, 1972, p. 48). (McGowan and Cohen, 1977, p. 30). .Most 
succintly it has been, stated that schools have in some sense 
failed to serve some students'. (Wurzburg, . 1978, p. 47). The 
issue raised is whether or not the vocational education system 
has been deficient and whether or not these deficiencies were 
great enough to create a separate system of service delivery 
or whether this was, in fact, the issue in the creation of CETA 
and the mandates given the CETA system. 

It has been noted that the chief Congressional criticisms 
of vocatiQifal education are many. First, vocational education 
is seen as providing irrelevant skills training for today's 
job market and especially for tomorrow's economy. Second, 
vocational^ education has insisted on maintaining "old categories" 
training. Three, vocational education is seen as being run by 
an encrusted, defensive, unprogressive educational establish- 
ment, unwilling to cooperate with society's other trainers for 



employment. Four, dominated by rural vocational interests 4 

vocational education has shortchanged the cities. Five, 

vocational education, while mandated .to serve the disadvantaged 

and special target groups, has a history of discrimination . 4 

against women, minorities and the handicapped. Six, too" many 

of the vocational education resources, have been used for high 

school 4 programs and not enough has been used for postsecondary 

efforts. , Seven/ there has not been a significant amount of 

hard statistical data for program evaluation to determine whether 

or not vocational education is meeting its objectives. Eight, 

there has been a general refusal by vocational educators to ' 

engage in statewide planning and too much time has been spent^rn ; 

I 

protecting their turf^ Nine, there has been a general lack of 
Concern for out of school you£h and unemployed yout^. . (Halperin, 
1978, pp. 11-12) . * * 

Again t^e isolation of vocational education is cited ,as 
that reason why the vocational system has been out of touch with 
! other institutions delivering the kinds of programs to the 

clientele that CETA has been designed to serve. " It is ' 

true that failure to provide effective vocational education pro- 
grams which serve all youth in the schools has led* to the develop- 
xrfent of the federally supported remedial progr?tms operated out- ^ * 

side the schools." (Evans and Herr, 1978,*p. 73). This criticism 

- ti ■ . * **** t 

of vocational education, however, has been leveled as education 

in general. "Probably no other large American undertaking has 

. been isolated from, and resistant to., the general advance of 
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production methods as education'."' ' (CED, 1965, p. 39) t lt\s 

just this characterization of education and* vocational^educatipn 

which has largely formfed the basis for arguments ofta separate 

remedial system of vocational training and education outside the 

state public .educational system. \ - * 

The position as stated in 1969 still has the force*. today > 

in terms of the rationale for^an alternative educational system;. 

iPhe argument' in 1968 f8r vocational education 

control was multifaceted* It was an argument forjthe 

protection of a l^rge governmenft^lhV1§i^menl7 for the k \ 
utilization of professional expertise developed over 
a long period of time, -and for/- the concept 'Of vocational 
education as an integral part of the broader educational 
responsibility for the development of the whole man. % . 
But it was also an argument for state control of federal \ 
— - program dollars. In every- state there is~a^~Vocaid.onal— 
Education Bd^ard which has long- controlled the expend- 
iture of federal vocational education fvindS. Generally 
" these boards have not- been responsive to the changing 

• ihdustriai patterns or, more particularly, to the 
, changing educational requirements of. the cities..... 

Opposition to relinquishing control of the 
institutional prograun to HEW was based on an unwilling- 
ness to turn it over to a system controlled by these 
state vocational education boards. The opposition 
was not based on any disagreement with the concept of 
the skill centers, which were, after all, jointly, . *~ 
developed by the Manpower Administration and Vocatlpnal 
Education. So long as the federal government through % 
the Department of Labor retains authority to specify 
who should be trained and for which jobs, the program 
can be made responsive io the national needs. . That 
\ is the key. (Ruttenberg, 1970 r pp. 19-20).. 

Such* is the formulation of the argument for a separate, 

manpower training program both at the federal level and at the 

local level. The central issue of concern^ at this point is the 

issue* of correcting a deficient system or program by creating • 

a competitior and the advisability of thi3 as a policy position-. 



It is true that education and employment establishments 
are separate bureaucracies with a long history of separation. 
"The education and employment establishments are typical 
bureaucracies, essentially inertial; Between them is* a long 
history of separatism, to the extent that one is considered 
•public, 1 the other 'private. 1 They meet at a comparatively 
narrower frontier." iWirtz, 1975* p. 64). The initiation of 
CETA and the designation of the local elecjted bfficxal as the 
pr v ime sponsor has put the local government, vis*- a- vis vocational 

v t I 

education, in a unique situation. The school systems are /under ' 
boards of education^ most notable for theii? independence /than 
for their cooperation with other community organizations. (CED, 
1972, p. 53). The CETA system is in most respects a local govern- 
ment operation except for where the states operate balance of 

state under CETA. And even in many states, Balance/of State 

' 7 

sub- regions are administered by local government t^nits. Vocational 

education for -many purposes is a 4 state system rut?- at the local 

level through the local public agencies. In both respects ithey 

represent two different and distinct systems, \each having its own 

type of institutional inertia. (Lieske, 1976 / , p. 331)* ' * - 
\ % . % j 

Perhaps because of these institutional/ and historical 

' s - 7 ' 

differences .tensions between CETA prime sponsors and schools 
is quite noticeable. -A variety of specific factors have.been 
identified .to account for the tensions eind the differences between 
CETA prime sppnsors and the local public schools, tending to 

\\ < 7 - ' ' • 

drive thede two institutions apart. In the implementation of -the 
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CETA youth programs such divrsine tendencies have been noted. 

The presentation describes sortie observations as._ 
. to tensions perceived relative. to past prime sponsors/ 
LEA collaboration. Briefly , from the educator's ; - t 

perspective these were: • 



\ 



poor past^kistory of collaboration? 

restrictive CETA eligibility income guidelines?, " 

^ lengthy and cumbersome forms?' 

' funding uncertainty? £ 

lack of emphasis on training in. CETA programs? 

focus on CgTA on economically disadvantaged youth? 

lacJk of sufficient CETA administrative funds? 

'poor match" of funding cycles between the prim^ 
sponsor fiscal year .and the school 'year? ^ *\ < 

' * * 

reduction- in- force problems in public schools due 
to* declining enrollment? and • >r 

the perception or view thai: YEDPA contains inherent 
criticisms of public schools. (U.S. Department 
Department of. Lab§r,, 1978, pp. 11-12); 

Other' analysts have also v noted specific conflicts between 

CETA and vocational education program goals and philosophies . 

(MM:engof.f, 1978, p. 149). f 

• . . / 

Both systems seek tcf train those in heed', but 

• there are significant differences. Clients of \:ETA 

are generally > more economically disadvantaged than . 

vocational 'education clients and therefore require ; 

. more' 'supportiye services. "Vocational "education 

emphasizes institutional training in a broacj array 

' . . of .subjects 1 over -longer tiiue periods, while the 

majority ctf prime. sponsors favor * shorter terms , more 

/flexible training, -with dirdgt 'linkages to the local 

job m&fekefc. (Srjedeker affd Sjfiedeker, 1978 , % p, * 165) ♦ 

And with respect to ^the.Vyouth' programs r differences in v ? 

operational ind' policy pastures for vocational education* and. 



local educational agencies have been noted. 

The first year's experience* however, has hiqh- 
" lighted spnieS basic problems. They all trace back to the . 

incompatibility between the prime sponsors' federally 

linked program year and the LEA 1 s school year. 
■ The differences in the calendar have- led to a number 

of problems. First, schools have difficulty hiring 

qualified persoas they jwould otherwise be able to 

pick if the planning years were compatible. 

o£her schools are not 'risking these -hazar^a* and are 
\ins'tead, simply adding the YEDPA load to current - v 

teaching /.counseling/, and administrative loads. V- t 
Another problem arises from the lengthy lead- time 

that schools take* for programming and budgeting. , 
-'Schools* are also encountering dif ficulty in 

coordinating class schedules for in-schoolers » \ ^. 

participating in YEDPA. # Schedules for the fall semester 

are made up in the summer, or*spring, before YEDPA work • 

and service schedules ^caiv be ^established. - (Wurzburg, 

1978, p. 49) . " * ■ 

.pther observer's have no^ed> that. at best the relationship 
between education and specifically vocational education, and 

the CETA prime sponsors is one of strangers and often ^as one 

*f , * \* .* . * * * 

of "hostility. .(Apfcer,' 1979,' p.j2). ' Oth erg see it as a'difference 
in strateqies and outlooks and that many changes in the prime 
sponsors choice of program deliverers for training was perhaps 
more for political reasons than for 'programmatic reasons;,. In 
any event, there . seems, to. be suf f j.cietft detailing of differences 
b'etv/eea-ivocational education and CETA to warrant consideration ' 

of the possible effects /of thes enactors .upon (1) -program 

* » * * *' • • • * 

delivery of each system, (-2) the compatibility " or incompatibility 

• - * i » 

of the programs as collaborative systems, and*. (3) "the possibility 

* * * 

that alternative or supplementary systems would" be m a better mode 
of relatipn^ip fbr the two systems. ' ■ . 

The f act. titiat vocational education, as a policy an£ \ 
program area, is not fairtiliai: to the prime sponsors has \ . 



contributed in large part to the fact that prime sponsors have* 
chosen to go with other service deliverers with which they are 
presumably more familiar or have chosen to attempt service 
delivery themselves. CN.L/C.'/U.S.C.M. , 1974, p. 14). While 

public vocational education is not a, monolithic organization, 

* " • r 

yet the conflicts da persist between vocational education 
institutions and prime sponsors. CMirehgoff, 19.78, p. 149). 

One noteable example of conflict is, as we have seen, the 
differences tha£ ,have arisen over the use of the CETA Title I 
five percent funds^ The fact that the legislative intent for 
the use of these funds -is not clear (Snedeker and Snedeker, 
1978, p. 65) has helped to create ambiguity, conflict and dis- 
cord pver the expenditure of these funds.* 

r 

Field researchers have consistently noted differences 
between state tfoc-ed agency and CETA prime sponsor 
perceptions of Sec. JLI2 v s intent. Vocational educators, 
tend to view the f uncls a? proof of legislative commitment 
to utilization of state- voc-ed facilities and accumulated 
expertise in the design and delivery of CETA training 
services. Prime sponsors, , by comparison, often view 
Sec. '112 strictly #s. a national political concession 
to the vocational education system. (Autry and Dement, 
1977, p. 53) . \ . k • * " % , 

: $ 

The ambiguous, conflicting character of the five percent 

* 

funding helps to create confusion and has decreased the impact 
of. CETA on vocational education. 0 Studies conducted by the 
. National .League' of Cities" and the U.S. Conference of Mayofcs in 
the Large Urban "Areas ^indicates that in these areas the impact 
on vocational education of the initiation of CETA has bejen . 

minimal. ' .(N.V.C. /U.S. CM., 1974, pp. 1-2). (N.L:C./U.S.C.M. , 

-• / 

1977, p. 7).' ' , • •. / 
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i However, an interesting paradox arises. It has been noted 
that the prime sponsors are using 'the public school system, 
(Snedeker and Snedeker, 197«, p. 162) but*at the same time they 
are reducing their utilization 'of vocational education facilities 
for training. (N.L.C./U.S.C.ift , 1974, p. 20). The prime „ 
sponsors have contracted more than three times the funds of 
Title I., as they have with the five percent funds, for training, 
me question remains why is the vocational education portion of 
public education being avoided by prime sponsors, while . 
.prime sponsors have been exploring new approaches to classroom 
training. (Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, p. 167). Included in 
this emphasis are increases in individual referrals. At a 
time wijien *prime sponsors are' seeking to meet the needs of 
individual clients, when they are looking to innovat^te^.and 

alternative methods, and while they have a lack of expertise 

> ■ \ y ■ ' . 

on the part of their own staffs to provide* certain program 

initiatives, the question becomes quite important as to the 

reasons for the lack of cooperation and collaboration between 

vocational education- and the CETA prime sponsors. This is 

especially true since there are funds that have been set aside 

as incentives to increase collaboration. 

One interpretation could be that perhaps the vocational 

education System could 'not and should not be responsible for 

CETA-type obligations. It may be that the objectives of the 

■ vocational education establishment and the objectives of the 

CETA prime sponsor system are different, divergent and that ■ 
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overlap is minimal* 1 ? Perhaps the vocational education role in 

a poverty program is different than' a role that it might have in 

accelerating productivity and growth. (Thurow, 1979, p. '334). 

Perhaps the discussions and analyses of ' the need for collaboration 

between vocational "education and CETA have focused too irtuch on 

th£ forms of collaboration and have focused too little on the 

substance of collaboration. 

There is a need to shift the focus of voc-ed m 
attention from matters of form to matters of substance. 
With attention now largely centered on nonfinancial 
agreemehts, restrictions on funds , ^and the mechanics 
of having programs start on time, state sponsors v and 
vocred agencies have given little attention to matters 
of program content, adequacy of training," quality of 
instruction, or linkages between training and jobs. 
In most states, neither the state sponsor nor the 
state voc-ed agency keeps track of the* combined five 
percent and Title I CETA voc-ed effort- (Autry and 
Dement,. 1977, p. 83) . 

The emphasis upon form as opposed to- substance could be 
explained* from the point of view that the CETA prime sponsors 
are quite, new at the manpower game and were given a t mandate 
in 1974 to create a program delivery system for which they 
had little experience and little expertise. Coupled'with this 
was the inauguration; of public service' employment through 
Title VI near the end of 19>4 and the growing funding level of 
public service employment which consumed almost, the entire , 
attention 'of prime sponsors -across the country" ' 

This focusing upon establishment of ac^ministrative systems, 
the establishment of data systems', -the establishment of funding 
accountability systems placed the prime' sponsors in a position 



of looking to expedient forms of program delivery and giving - 
little time to look at the substance. a The principles guiding 
the structure of delivery systems for manpower have been those 
related to organization, purpose. and standards. They have not 
developed" a relation to an overarching policy frmewprk. (Swanson, 
19-79, p. i5D • But if the CETA system is the development .of a 
new fori^of delivery system, to what extent will the American 
educational system nee<3 to address itself to structural changes 
to meet obligations, (Apker, 19 79, pp.^ 1-2) for example, under > 
the mandates of .the -CETA youth .programs? 

• * 

American education cannot fully meet its 
YEDPA obligations through its present structure. 
Change is needed. Such change must be planned 
and implemented in ways consistent with all basic 
goals of education and the educational needs of 
111 students. YEDPA provides education with several 
opportunities, for basic change as it seeks to meet. . 
its obligations .under this Act. 

opportuni ty 1; To plan and imp lement ways of . * 
- utiliHnTThe broader com munity in the educative- . . 

• ££g£g MEo rt unity 2; To learn about and implement • * 
' new w av£ of award ing academic credit . Tnrougtiout 
the YEDPA, repeated emphasis is- placed on the 
need to find ways of awarding acadentic credit for t . 

. W ° rk Sunitv 3: . To grovide diversified educational 
o bportSltleT for students within -the framework or 
an integrated ed ucational system . 

— opportunity 4: To enh ance^and protect freedom . 

° f Ca onnLtuni W 5 : To relate educational experie n ces 
to lateTTXfe style activities of youth . (Hoyt, 1978, 
pp. 2b-^y) . 

CETA has focused on a newiclientele to be served both by man- 
power programs and by public education. (Evans and Herr, 1978 * 
p., 271) . (U.S. Dept. of- 'HEW, 1978', p. 48).' The question which 
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arises , however, is the extent to which the particular needs 
of the new client group can be served either by vocational- 
education or by the manpower program , or whether there are 
different needs that must be served by each. 

For some there is little evidence that preventive measures 
(those provided by vocational education") will ever eliminate the 
need for remedial measures (those provided for example, by 
manpower programs') . 

- Some would suggest the expansion of manpower 
services to all those in need. Others feel that emphasis 
should be given to preventive rather than remedial ' 
measures. -.The argument is appealing, but evidence is 
lacking that increased expenditures on the education 
and training the first time around will preclude the 
, needs of future remedial efforts* (Levitan and 
Taggart, 1971, p. 100) . * 

The point to be made here is that the question of increased* 
educational funds may not be a question 1 of trade-off of funds 
between vocational education and manpower programs but that the 
expenditure of .funds in each } area i9* dependent upon the objectives 
to be achieved and the needsvpf the client community to be 
served, by each program area. This puts vocational edijcatioh 
a nd ^manpower not in a competitive relationship but puts them 
in a relationship where each is serving different sets of 
objectives which are related and complementary but which are 
none the less different and diverse. * 

But while the interests • and obligations of. each system may 
be different an.d diverse it is not possible that they should , 
operate separately and »autonomously There must beian 
integration of remedial and vocational education programs. 
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In fact, the frequent failure oV schools in the 
past to motivate students and to prepare them - 
occupationally has created the demand for remediation.^ 
Even with the best of occupational preparation in r - 
the schools, however, the need for remedial programs 
will continue. f 

And further, though remedial programs are making 
significant contributions, they are still inadequate 
in capacity. Unfortunately, they were established ; 
piecemeal to meet current crises, with too' little 
attention to interrelationship with other ^programs , ^ 
existing or proposed.' Duplicated services^ate % 
available among some programs, and other needed * ^ ' 

services do not exist. (-Evans et al., 196?v P* 5/y . * % 

An example of the differences between vocational education 
and. manpower concerns the geographic ^r'eas that are defined by 
the program operations. Education and manpower involve multiple 
and noncongruent .geographic jurisdictions. Under the CETA 
system, labor-market areas were replaced as program ^geographic 
areas with political jurisdictions. (Mirengoff , 1978, p. 74)-. 
'This seemingly unimportant factor has significant and far 
reaching implications in terms' of the definition of the character 
of the program, based in pafrt upon the population identified by 
the area served by -the prime sponsor. 

Organizing program deliverers and program Services around 

client groups and professionalism encourage separation ofc-pro- 

grams. . (Bartpn, 19 77, p. -89)*. The separatipn and segregation 

of areas qf education and 'training causes a segregation or , 

* . * 
students and raise's problems of articulation and mobility between 

programs. (Evans and Herr, 1978, „ pi* 311), (Wurzburg, 1978, <s 

• » v 

pp. 43-44)., A second co.ncern- with respect to Separate and^ . C 

segregated programs is the, extent of which duplication and 

' ' ' : V 
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overlap of service delivery* occurs . This hfes been one. of the 
chief concerns for the relationship between vocational education 
and manpower' programs • - To date, however, there have been few, 
if any satisfactory studies or analyse? which have identified 
and measured the extent <of duplication and overlap created -by 
'jurisdictional configurations. The stati*£ of the concern for . 
this aspect of programs remains at the level of assertion. 

There are consequences in terms of the programmatic mandates 

* * * 

given to* the respective programs which- enhance the perception 

*• * * ' if, 
that there is indeed duplication and overlap of programmatifc x 



activities. * For example, ^Congress and the federal administration 
have bS^r^ pushing for more credit recognition of nontradit4-onal 
training, especially with work experience under the youth pro- 
grams, (Wurzburg , 1978, p~ 16).^ There have also been 

\ » e 

criticisms, of education generally, that we need to change the 

present credentia-ling system to meet the needs of - learners in" 

terms of articulation between systems. ' (Hodgkinson, 1975, p. 31) 

The perception at base in both of these approaches is that the- u 

systems are definitely separate, that theirfe are differences 

between the systems, but that the systems should /in some sense 

« % f 

interface, overlap and interlock in such a way that clients who 
have a diversity of ne£ds not presumably met by any single 
system, can have the option of moving from one system tp anqther. 

This condition- is exacerbated by the fact that there is a 
perpetuation of the institutional separation between academic 
and vocational education within education itself.. (Mangum,. 1969 , 
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p.^143)., iThis" separation is ..perpetuated in part through federal 
law which has mandated separate administrate structures for 
academic -and vocational education. There has* been a lack of 
coordination between vocational education, .and education generally. 
There has been, a lack of. coordination vj&th other education pro- 
grams or deliverers of vocational .education and the criticism 
has been that there has been a lack of coordination by vocational 

* • / • t 

education with the CETA * program . (Comptroller General, 19 74, 
pp. 26-28)". kt'has'been asseri'^;.that "there" should be" no 
distinction between intfellectual competence (academic achieved 
ment) and manipulative skills (vocational education .achievement.) 
.(Evans et al., 19-69, p. 63) . One attempt to achieve a greater 
integration of vocational education would be the incorporation 
of vocational education as part of higher education or as part; 
of education generally. (Evans and Herr, 1978, p. 305). 

' What' these considerations point out is that vocational 
education is pulled'in a dilemma, between two points. (Brandon, • 
1974, p. 25). On the one horn of the dilemma vocational education 
is^ perceived as being outside the domain of education. On the 
other horn vocational education is .accused of creating an elite 
curriculum and excluding those" who need skills. Vocational 
education suffers the dilemma .of being pulled into, various camps 
orbeing pushed out of various camps . While it«is possibly ' 
true thAt vocational . education must avoid becoming elitist 
(Evans and flerr, 1978-', p. 305) and that there are many who could 
benefit from skill training, there are .some who go "even farther 



and assert that education, specifically, vpcational education , 
should not be viewed -as preparation for wotk but as . a part of > 
V work. (Wirtz, 1975, p. 96). The question, however, still 

remains as to how these two areas are to be integrated. 

• The issue has been raised in terms of vocational education 
, and manpower, as supplementary or ^alternative systems. As we 
have noted v before, several critics of vocational education have 
argued that the development of • alternative education systems 

1 is justified because either vocational education has failed in . 

\ N . . ... 

its mission or because vocational education has a mission whicli 

i » 
' . • \ *■ < 

is separate from that assigned to the manpower programs, . The 

idea of titili'zing separate and parallel systems has been tried 



in the United States andlabroad and is an idea with &bme interest, 
especially by the U.S. Department of Labor.. (Evans and Herr, ^ 
*1978, p, 309). However, even before CETA/ only a small portion 
of manpower funds went for vocational skill trainings Vocational 
education and manpower have not been truly syncron^zed or 
' synonymous* (Brandon, 1974, p. 9). (Walsh-, 1979, pp. 230-231) ♦ 

(Ellis,,. 1973, pp. 3-6). The majority of. manpower funding has gone 
from work-supported activities. ' In raising Che issue of 
supplementary or alternative systems, the question is raised as 
to whether or not vocational education is a means to an\end 
' r (employment) or is in itself an end in itself, or perhaps it is 

both. -/ ' % * • ^ 

* , «" 

It has been noted that vocational education^ goals include, 
more than goals of industry training and federal manpower programs 

f : . - 6s - 93. -.. ' 
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There are three basic objectives in any public 
school vocational education curriculum* Listed, in 
chronological order of their acceptance as gfcals, \ 
they are: (1) meeting society's needs for wdrjcers , '* 
(2) increasing the options available . to each sttldent, 
and (3) serving as a motivating force to enhance all 
■ types off learning. A few vocational education pro^ * 
grams sponsqred by employers have these .same 'three 
goals , put most do not. Very often they are designed 
only toLmeet the . short-term, needs of a single employer. 

Not all public human resources development pro- 
grams attempt, to achieve all three objectives. For 
example, most Comprehensive Employment ,,^nd Training, • 
_ Act (CETA) /programs include no general education v - * 
component texcept for the octeasipnal teaching of 
reading to students, who are functionally illiterate. 
(Efatrt^.and Herr, 1978', p. 4) . ■ 

The possible conception of the relationship between 
vocational education, and manpower programs is further character- 
ized by asserting that we need one system to deal with t:he *flow 
problems (that, is , • vocational^education) and another system to 
deal/with the "pool" problems (that is, manpower programs). 
TJie/ Council for Economic Development, for example, argues for 

a yseparate system, since the public education has failed, 

f ~ / 

iting remedial education as proof - of . this. (CED, ,1972, p. 48). 

The National Advisory Council in Vocational Education, on the 

'other hand, argues for prevention rather* 'than remediation. 

These <3^Rcerns lead us to one fundamental 
policy: the Federal government should invest at 
least as much money in reducing the flow of untrained 
youth as it invests in reducing the pool of un- 
employed, and most Of the Federal investment should 
be concentrated on paying the additional post of 
vocational ancL technical programs of career preparation 
'(as compared with prograjns that prepare for further 
"education) And high schools and fJost-secondary institu- 
tions. '(NACVE, 1969 > pp.' 3-4). 
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But this characterisation raises the question from the 

point .of view of identifying apparent discrepancies in education's, 

f 

or in vocational education's, ability to ■ meet its objectives. 
The issue is not raised from # the point of view of vocatipnaj 

education fulfilling a necessary role as an alternative to or 

* * « 

a supplement to other types of programs, for example, man- 

> pow$r programs. t • 

The conceptualization which perhaps has the most; positive 

benefit is that vocational* education is an element necessary to 

all education. * (Evans et'al. , 1969, p. 62). (Ginzberq, 1977, 

* • * 

p.* 24). It is a technique which has more tp of fer as a method 

<> 

to education and it also serves to, offer curricula to some 
people which s^tisiy needs that they have that cannot be '^satisfied 
in other areas of education. A conceptualization which works in 
-harmony with this and expands , j:t ''further is that education and 
work are actually coordinate functions." J « (Wirtz, . 1975, ^ p. 126). 
They involve possibilities that cannot be achieved by the 
objective ^of one system working independently • In this way, both 
* from the educational point of view, there is a need to integrate 
^academic and occupational preparation (NAM, 1975, p. -11) and 
perhaps a need to see education as a continuum: general education* 
vocational Qducatipn and manpower programs as ranges of the' r * 
continuum with certain overlaps, not as points on the co'ntinuum 
or, as, discreet 1 entities. (Evans and Herr, 1978, -p* 301). In * • • 
this way, vocational ^education would be spen as a component;, of 
a total education program. . CWalsh, T979, pp. 237-238) . v To 4* 
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greater or lesser degree/ various individuals would engage in 
and spend more time with various ranges in the continuum and 
the flow from one range to another would be facilitated 
focusing on those overlapping characteristics, and therefore Y 
possibilities for institutional collaboration that exist between 
the various educational ranges on the" continuum. . v 

In order to explore fch^ possibility of vocational education* * 
as ofte range of activities or techniques on an educational 
continuum, it would be necessary for vocational ^education to <, 
explore more- fully than it has £one to^this point the goal s 
structures that it subscribes, to- and for manpower also , to ■ , 
examine more fully its gqaX structures to se,e those ' which are * . . 
consonant and- those Which are -separate. In this respect , ^ 
vocational education as a policy area is perhaps^less definable 
in purpose solely in terms, of on Economic function.- '(bahreftdorf , 
19.75, p. 75). "(Brandon, 19,74, p. 38). Vocational education:, as 
a range distinct from, although* overlapping, manpower programs 
cannot .turn to economics primarily as a means of. providing a . 
common bond for its policy structures*. (Schick, 1977, jr. 262). 

In fact, economics perhaps, cannot provide a common bond for 1*ie 

' * > * • * 

separate social disciplines themselvesv. M&npower, of\ the .other 

hand, because of the ^trade-offg and the effects of tnanpowei: pro-', 

grams as part of an overall national • Economic polidy may be more 

* • 

identified in its goal structure with economic principles. 

...">' ' ' • \ . " ' s ' ' ' 

What are. some, of the operational principles . tha # t can be 

used to • identify .vocational education? First, vocational 4 education 

' * : " • , « . ° • • < * . S 
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is not limited to skills necessary for a particular occupation! 
It includes educational aspects for discovering talents, relating 
them to the world of work, and choosing an occupation/ and to 
find employment. Second,' there should be no distinction between . 
intellectual competence and'manipulative skills. Third, schools, 
must assist students to bridge the gap between education and work 
as -well as labor market institutions aiding the students in _ 
the transition from education to ^rk. Four, some time of ^ 
formal occupation preparation must be a part of every educational 
• experience. Upgrading and remedial education opportunities are 
continually necessary. .Finally, the objective of vocational 
education should be the development of the individual, not the 
needs of the labor market. (Evans et al . , 1969, pp. 63-64) . 

(Mangum, 1969 , pp.' 42-43). 

The National, Commission on Manpower Policy has defined 
four "manpower policy objectives. (NCMP, 1975) . First,, 
facilitation of the employability of all persons able and willing 
to work. Second, strengthening of the manpower infra- structure 
to enhance the matching of -people and jobs. Three, improving- 
productivity in the quality of work life. Four, providing 
temporary jobs, income support, and other types of manpower 
assistance when cyclical downturns to the economy • occur . In 
terms of the differences between vocational education and- 
manpower training, several distinguishing features have been- 
noted. * - . 

9 / . ■'■ 
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* One useful way to define an area is to 
identify what is^ excluded, although there may be 
important spill-over effects from systems that lie. 
beyond its boundaries. For example, while the 
educational system prepares young- people, for adult 
work, secondary schools, colleges and universities 
are hot primarily, and surely not solely, concerned 
with manpower policy. The relationship between * 
manpower policy and vocational education and some 
forms of post-secondary training- and education 
should be closer. (NCMP, 1975, p, 4) • . r 

In terms of identifying the extent to which it is possible 

4 

> ' < \ — _ , 

for vocational education and manpower programs to be in actuality 

closer it is necessary now to turn to the elements of vocational 

education and manpower which have, as indicated* previously , pro- 

vided for disparities, discrepancies and conflicts, and to 

examine certain insights from organizational analyses which pro- 

l 

vide objective and managable means 'whereby these two education 
and training areas may interrelate. In doing so we will look 
at the aspects of vocational education and manpower programs as 
both political and administrative entities. This is accomplished 
by highlighting some of the facets and factors which identify / 
and define them in their operations as well as to look at their 

• 4 * * 

general characteristics with respect to certain, overall organiza- 
tional factors that impinge upon the^ possibility of their 
functioning as systems that can interact and collaborate at 
various' levels of government. To do this we characterize 
vocational education as primarily a public education* activity , 
ignoring for the moment those vocational education activities 

0 

which fall into the private and community-based organizations. 
These also -are institutions 'and in some respect the operating 
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principles involved would be applicable. To avoid confusion 
we will focus on those^ activities of primarily public and 
governmental agencies that have responsibility for vocational 
/ education' and for those which have responsibility for manpower 
programs , particularly under the CETA system. 

■v. • . 
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COLLABORATION,. COORDINATION / OR.,, 



A# int erorganizational coordination Insights 
and Approaches " 



Interorganizational coordination theory is ari outgrowth of. 
general organization theory and includes the application of * , 
political, economic, administrative ^management expertise 
which focuses upon the factors . relevant^ for organizations to . 
relate and^ those elements of successes and failure in organizations' 
attempts to relate to one another. Its applicability to vocational 
education and manpower relationships is that through inter-' 
organizational coordination literature there is made available 
| . a variety of analyses and approaches which will help to shed*. 

light upon the various .institutional characteristics and con- 
figurations, as well as to provide an understanding of the 
obstacles %o and the possible methods for enhancing the 
coordinative or collaborative relationships between vocational . , 
education. 

' It might be relevant at this point to indicate that' a, " 
variety of terms are used in the literature to describe inter- - 
fc organizational or interagency coordination., The difference'* 

■ ' between the use bf the word "organizational" or the use of the 

word "agency" is not a significant differentiation in this work. 
There is. however, a more important differentiation and that is 
I between the words coordination, collaboration, and 'cooperation. 

The concept of 'interorganizational coordination connotes that 
| - 75 - 
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there ife a superior agency or overarching perspective from 
which two subordinate functions are coordinated. Collaboration, 
on the other hand, and co'operation indicate that two autonomous, 
or semi- autonomous, functional areas choose to relate to each 
other in some.. manner It is my belief that the most productive 
relationship between vocational education and manpower programs- 
is less one of coordination, since there seems to be f£w agencies 
or organizations with the sufficient authority to rar^uire 
coordination and to- mandate coordination of the various\ levels 
involved and of the various actors playing a role inVaA system- 
The objectives of achieving collaboration seem much more feasible. 
In linejrith the political/ institutional, and social aspects 
of those organizations and agencies participating in vocational 
education training and manpower, we will use the term inter- 
organizational coordination theory since that is the term most 
often' used, in the literature. At, a later point in this work, ve 
will examine the merits of considering that^nterorganizatic^nal 
collaboration is* a' mode of* relating vocatidnal education and 
manpower as opposed to seeking mandatory coordination as a mode. 

6 . The University Council for Educational Administration has 
called for ah increased collaboration of schools with other 
.public and private- agencies. (Mosher, 1977, p. 65.7). Under 
the CETA system, CETA prime sponsors have been mandated to " 
coordinate their activities. State prime sponsors have. been" 
given the mandate to affect coordination between state and other" 
manpower agencies within the state. 'But there has been relatively 

. v. v 4 - • \ ; 



little discussion in the manpower literature or in- th.e^.vocation|tl 
education literature as to what the collaborative or coordinative 
activities should include or the mechanisms most effective in 
achieving the collaboration desired • " Most noticeably absent is 
a discussion of the^dif f erentiation between the various levels 
of government responsible for vocational education and manpower 

fnd the fact that collaboration or coordination aAoijg the various 

f J 

levels and between various levels takes a variety pf forms and 

* <? * 

can be achieved in different ways. There has been a documentation , 
of the lack of .coordination at the federal level without much 
indication as^to the means by which coordination can be achieved 
or beyond stating that coordination is an objective, (Comptroller 
General, 1974, p. 27) * ' * * 

There has been, however, somewhat extensive discussion of N v 
£he need for cooperation' and coordination at the local level 

V • 

because local division of jurisdiction enhance**the~~need i.for 
cooperation. (Greer and Minar, 1967, p, 159) . . "No coordination, 
no power, no responsibility ." The diffused and overlapping 
jurisdictions at the local level make the need for Coordination • 
and cooperation * painfully obvious. But often integration is the 
most difficult at the local level because .of the proliferation 
of programs from the national, state and local Revels. Coordination 
•at 'the local level also* is encurab^rfed with the requirements for # 
achieving compatability of the process at the lodal level which 
is the means of achieving 'prdgram goals T anfd the goals • themselves , 
which are statements of national priorities. 
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Interorganizational coordination is achieved in a variety 
of means and in a variety of contexts, Interorganizational 
coordination is often an explicity stated objective or method 
of organization, but the explicit organizational goals are 
oftentimes at odds with or augmented by organizational goals of 
an informal nature. . (Simon, 1961, pp. 160-162) • Interorganizational 
coordination itself is not immune from. this formal/informal 
dichotomy^- ^Organizations tend to pursue objectives compatible 
with the means which they have access, to and the values^of their 
elites." T^eFtenT pTT '83 J.. The objectives** that they seek to 
achieve revolve around the. means which organisations have avail- 
able to .them which may or may not be consonant with those objectives 
explicity .expressed by the organization. Organizations 1 behavior 
often create distinctions between the ostensible, i.e.. official*, 
and the ^Operational objectives* ^Organizations may ef fectively 
be compatible in*-feerms--of^heirr official or ostensible objectives , 
but they may be operationally incompatible. The opposite may 
also'be the case. , ' * 

Interorganizational cooperation may take many forms. One 

hierarchy of interorganizational forms has been presented by 

Klonglan and others. ( \ 

The first three; forms represent: Litwak and * 
Hylton's awareness of interdependence: (.1) director 
awareness of the existence of another organizations, 
(2) director acquaintance between organizations , , 
and (3) director interaction between organizations. 
T^he fourth item is' a low* level resource exchange from 
Finley: (4) information exchange of newsletters, 
reports , and releases. Forms five through seven are 
from Thompson and McEwen: (5) resource exchange - 
bargaining ,^c^ ^pds, materials, or personnel; 
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(6) overlapping board memberships - cooptation - 
of staff or members? and (.7) joint programs - coalition 
. - to plan and implement activities. The final item 
represents the , "standardized action", of Litwak and 
Hylton: (8) written agreements to share activities 
between organizations. (Klonglan et al., 1976., 
p. 676) . 

As indicated by the eight identified means of coordination, 
some approaches tend to be more formal and others tend to be 
more informal. The. efficacy of some of these means between 
nationa^agencies, between state level agencies and between 
loca/ agencies has been differentiated and we will discuss this 
later. However, at this* point it is important : to note- that 
there may be some benefit to seeking more institutionalized forms 
of communication and coordination to establish .interagency . 
coordination as a definite mode of operation for agencies. One- 
reason- is that such institutionalization would help to ensure 
the continuation of communication and cooperation, despite the 
frequent changes in personnel. The second reason for institu^ 
tionalizing factors that assist in establishing interagency 
communication and cooperation is to encourage this mode regard- 
less of competition between agencies. As competition becomes 
acute such communication and cooperation may decrease.. Institu- 
tionalizing such coordination may assist. in keeping the cooperation 
as an organizational 'objective even as competition' exists . 

4Qgle, pp. 21-22) . * 

. Another strategy of interagency coordination that has been 

noted is that the decision maker has a central role in seeing 
• that interorganizational coordination. becomes a preferred strategy 
' 'of .the' organization. # : 
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Theoretically, the phenomenon may be viewed in 
terms of a scenario depicting an organizational 

• iiecis ion- maker influencing organizational behavior 
under constraints imposed by the organizational and 

% environmental contexts. The challenge to be met by 
theory^builders in utilizing this frame of reference 
is to specifically conceptu&lize interorganizational 
coQperation as the outcome of a process in which 
organizational decision-makers decide on cooperation 
as a preferred action strategy, and then ultimately , 
^aehieye. implementation of this strategy in organizational 
behavior. (Schermerhorn, p. 852) . 

sWith the identification of this and other factors relevant 
to implementing and achieving interorganizational coordination 
it is relevant that such factors fibr vocational education and 
manpower systems be identified. This raises the issue of the 
existence of .studies and research to identify these relevant 
factors of coordination in order to identify what directions 
are more productive. (Miles, 1979, p. 109). (Reid, 1975, 
p. 121). (Whetten, 1977, p. 77). The National Institute of . 
Education has initiated a vocational education study which was 
mandated by Congress. The study was intended to identify the 
.forms and extent of coordination between vocational education 

» „ * 

and CETA. In so doing this study would concentrate on some of 
the very interorganizational coordination factors and mechanisms 
which s the interorganizational coordination theory has been 
dealing, but only obliquely . 

The Congress -clearly intended" that the results . 
of the study should contribute findings of fact, 
policy- relevant analyses, judgements and insights that 
will assist in legislating oh vocational education in 

• the future. To this end, it is intended that the study 
will deal with issues and developments that are not 
specifically mandated. It will, therefore (.1) be 

' , attentive to changes in 'legislation for related pro- 
grams, such as the Comprehensive Employment and 
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Training Act of 1913 an&\ the Youth Employment . and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977; (2) consider ' 
whether, changes during the next four years in other 
domains of Federal policy f sucji as those concerned 
with national employment policy , poverty, 'the 
handicapped, social welfare, and vocational rehabilitation, 
for example, have implications for vocational education 
programs; (3) » provide information on Federal expenditures 
on education and training through Federal departments 
other- than Health, Education and Welfare, and Labor; 
in so far as they represent additional forms of the 
Federal investment in skill acquisition and develop- 
ment; and C4)'repott on significant developments in 
vocational education -policy at the state level* « 
(U.S./HEW^l977, p. iv). 

It has been indicated that an analysis of the factors related 
to interorganizational Coordination should look at organizational 
structures as they contribute to or detract from the possibilities 
for, coordination. (Ruttenberg, 1970, pp. 2-3). -The organizational 
structure itself axid the intergovernmental system with which we 
translate national policy into an identifiable event of change 
is - of ten the point at which the analysis should begin. ^ Some of 
the elements of the contextual dimensions which contribute, to 
interorganizational coordination include (1) an organization's 
ability to control resources, (2) the compatibility or organizations 
being integrated, and 13) the point at which the initiative for 
coordination originates. (Whetten, 1977) . 

In achieving cooperation different levels of government 



and organizations utilize different modes of interorganizational 
coordination. • 

The modified theory of IOR would contend that at 
the state level, internal communication' is the only 
significant structural component affected by IOR. 
Since the major types of IOR at the state level are 
interpersonal awareness, acquaintance, interaction, t 
and information exchange, it is" contended essentially 
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that internal communication is increased by an 

increase in external communication among organizational 

unite* which encompass - have as a domain - relatively 

wide geographical areas. Furthermore, external" 

communication is likeiy sfcp increase as a result of 

increased internal communication in that increased 

internal communication will stimulate the need for v - 

information, a resource, which is not available in 

the organization. . * 

At the district leve/, the reasoning is more complex. 
The more relevant forms" of. IOR .are interpersonal aware- 
ness, acquaintance, interactions, and joint programs. | 
(^The distinction of district IOR is the inclusion of | 
the relatively ensuring,- IOR form of joint programs, \ • 
and an ad hoc rationale is that this enduring aspect 
of joint programs is determined by a unique combination - 
of structural characteristics; formalization, innovation, 
and decentralization. , ^ 

$L 

The rationale for t"jpj&. county level - smallest « 
geographical ddmain - IQR is' somewhat the opposite- of 
-the district rationale. The most frequent f orms\ of 
IOR are interpersonal awareness, acquaintance, inter- 
' " action, and resource exchange. In- contrast to joint 
programs, resource exchanges are seen 'as temporary, 
shortlived forms of IOR; thus, a qualitatively different . 
set of structural determinants njlght be expected. 
Complexity and communication are seen as determinants 
of IOR among the, county organizations, while formalization, 
innovation? and centralization are not. The rationale 
fbr communication 'is similar to that discussed ^bove 
for the state level and that in both state and county 
levels, exchanges are involved to a relatively high 
extent in IOR. The distinction is in terms of the 
objects exchanged. At the county level, noninformational 
material resources are exchanged, while the resource 
exchanged at the- state level is information. The 
distinguishing. determinant is complexity; where . 
geographical domains are relatively small, diversifying 
by .increasing complexity - specific skills and training - 
can be expected to be felt in terms of a need for 
specific materials resulting in resource exchanges. 
(Klonglan et al., 1976, pp. 685-686). 

a ' It has been found, for example, by the National League of 
Cities"- U.S^6orrf«5<ence of Mayors Study, that personal relations 
at the local level hav\ yielded the most successful cooperative 
ventures between vocational*. education and manpower. IN.L.C./U.S.C.M 
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1977, p. '8). It remains, however, to analyze specific coordination 
\ 'experiences at the national, state, regional and local ^levels ' 
to determine whether or not vocational education has utilized . 
those various means of coordination in enhancing coordination 
which' have been identified to be most effective 'at the appropriate 

level. 7 " % . , 

It has become quite evident both to administrators, 
legislators -and the general public that the proliferation of 
. programs at the national and local level has resulted in con- 
fusion for both clients in terms of the services they can 
« ' receive and where they can receive'* thenhand for .the general 
public in terms of the, impact of various pr^g^ams and the 
expenditure of program funds to achieve certain social -program 
• objective's? -There has been a 'general lack of confidence in^ 
government's ability to spend funds in efficient and effective 
ways. One of the most critical points of the analysis relative 
to the failure of government to achieve objectives is the V 
extent to which government agencies tend to operate independently 
of each other. Education is certainly one of those areas where 
-increased coordination within the educational areas and between 
education and -other areas can be sought, interagency coordination 
as a strategy with techniques available to, achieve coordination 
could play a role in achieving the collaboration between education, 
and specifically, vocational education and other program areas 
to meet the criticisms. * 
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Such a ifew concept is urgently %v need of trial 
and there is^no better place t.p try it than in the ^ • 
fields of education and energy. No fcajor advance in < 
interagency* coordination has been made in the x last 
generational If confidence .in governmental administration**, 
is to be restored, no area. is. more ripe for improvement ^ . 
than -interagency* coordination k However/ it is clear 
beyond doubt' that such a plan can .only succeed where 
itis. under * the aegis Qf an official directly under 
the pr£s ident with the rank -and prestige of a cabinet 
officer,. (Miles, p. 109)/ ■ 

** * * . * • . 

Surely given the past history of dependence upon the 

federal government:- to initiate* policy directives and to implement 

» * 'C 

programs through funding there has been a certain dependence 
upon the federal government for solutions, 

A recept form of this, federal dependence for direction 
and initiation takes the form of looking to the federal govern- 
ment to coordinate educational activities }.n the country, most 
notably through the creation of a" federal, department of ' education. 
It may be seen that a federal department of education .would 
enhance the collaboration between vocational education and 
CETA by providing mechanisms for cabinet Xevel coordination of 
all federal education activities which now the federal govern- 
ment under the Federal* Interagency Coordination Committee for 
Education does not now provide, it is hoped* that the federal 
government 's^role in directing education policy may ,be more ' f 
focused and itself coordinated. One drawback /to this approach, 
however, is that a 'federal role in education is quite unlike 
its roles in such areas as • national defense and its potential 
. role in <such an area as energy. ^The question of the federal 
presence in education/ and vocational education must be met 
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with an analysis of the current delivery s^Gctures for -education 
that exist at both the state and local J$els\ , The increased 
p|&3ence of the federal government in education cannot be 
"Sieved with|uT altering the relationships and the structures'* 
that current exist. - And this" must be tra'ded against the negative \ 
consequences -that would be generated by such a development. 

Another approach to achieving coordination among educational 
institutions and, between vocational education 'and manpower pro- 
grams might occur on a much less grand scale. There are many 
agreements at the federal level for coordination between federal 
agencies and it is these interagency agreements and the provisions t 
in them that could be and should be reinforced. (Mirengoff , 197B, 
p, 272) . Reinforcing these at the federal level would be a 
step toward .affecting positive coordination at the local level, 
since it is often the proliferation of programs from the national 
level which generates many of the coordination problems at the 

It 

.local level. Attempts to reinforce these interagency agreements 
' at the^ federal level should be coupled with attempts to devise 
collaborative processes which' would become part of an overall 
strategy for a change in the education-work* policy of the 
federal government. Although ^this ■ would be only one of 
critical elements of such a strategy, it would be an element 
necessary to achieve the overall objectives of a national 
education-work policy.' (Wirtz, 1975, p. 141. In devising a 
collaborative process for agencies, federal and^ local policy 
makers would have to examine those elements which provide the bases 



for positive linkages. 

4 * 

The key elements required in.oxder to build 
positive linkages , in order to establish useful 
networks , include th6 following: . 

1. An individual, a group, or an institution^ 
has to be clear-about its own identity, its own 
uniqueness, before it can link successfuly to % 
others. 

2. Diversity within homogeneous groups provides 
a basisj&or linkages with others....: From the 
point of view of general systems theory, and f rom v 
the political sciences, comes the notion that 

within every system there are life-giving core ^ 
groups - enclaves or individuals who, if they can 
prevail, will aid the system (the* institution 
itself) in becoming more life-oriented. ^ - 

3. The institution must interact with its 'environ-' 
ment. (Shaw, 1977/ "p. 521). fc 

It is from analyses of the institution's owrt positions and 
policies and from an understanding of its own organizational 
•strengths, weaknesses and capabilities and from an assessment . 
of the environment from which it operates that successful link- . 
ages can be achieved. This is what is primarily behind the thrust 
for the call for a national vocational education policy and for 
a national manpower policy. The attempts are to. define the' 
activities which constitute the policy areas for each system. 

In defining the context in which vocational and manpower" 
-policies operate, it is becoming increasingly obvious that -we • 
should look at the requirements and capabilities of these policy 
institutions for international coordination efforts. (ILO, 1975,' 
pp. 28-29). These efforts would include assistance, joint 
research, collaborative use of facilities, information exchange, 
harmonization of policies and programs, and dissemination of 
materials . On the global front , as the communication and infcer- 
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action of the nations become more intense and more frequent we, 
^cannot develop a national policy for vocational education or 
for manpower without considering the effects of and upon the 
international relations of labor markets, .training- and education , 
and other social f acilities..^ 

One of the chief means currently being used by the federal , 
*» government as a means of achieving collaboration or coordination • 
between CETA prime sponsors and other agencies, most particularly^ 
vocational education and the public school system, is the use. of- 
incentives. The chief incentive mechanism is that of fiscal 
incentives. Since this form of devising collaborative processes 
is the chief and almost singular approach that the federal 
government has used to achieve cooperation between vocational 
education and manpower we should look at the use of fiscal 
incentives in terms of its efficacy and with respect to other 
means of incentives. Mandatory coordination has not been very 
successful for coordinating programs operated. by different ' 
agencies. (U.S. /HEW, 1977, p. 17). For this reason it is 
important to look to a variety of possible collaborative 
processes and, with the use of incentives;, at thV range of 
possible incentive mechanisms. While there has existed some 
• skepticism as to the possibility of coordination without the 
infusion of additional funds incentive mechanisms which rely 
on funds as the chief incenting mechanism find diminishing 
returns'. (Bogetich and -Lammers , 1979, p. '2261. - - 
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The Comptroller General l § report looked at the' lack of 
catalytic effect of federal funds within the realm of vocational 
education. 

- OE has not held States accountable for per- 
formance against criteria which emphasize the role 
of Federal funds as a change agent, and therefore 
cannot ensure that informed judgements will be made 
as to where and how funds should be targeted . With- 
out continuous surveillance in this regard, there * 
is li/ttle assurance that the leverage of Federal aid 
-will be maximized. (.Comptroller General , 1974, p. .19) . 

Earlier in the same report the Comptroller General noted 
that there had been a peaking of the leverage\ achieved through 
the use of Federal funds and that they believed that a plateau 
had been reached in terms of the efficacy of using fiscal 
incentives as a leverage or catalytic effect for achieving 
federal objectives. (Ibid,, p. 14). 

In the analysis of the relationship between vocatiqnal 
education and manpower programs with the incentive of the five 
percent vocational education funds under the governor's special, 
grant there has been little evidence of the improvement of the 
relationship between the two systems as a result of the infusion 
of this funding mechanism at the state and loeal levels. (Autry 
and Dement, 1977, p/ 5) (N.L.C/U.S.C.M., 1974 and 1977). 
There have$>een enumerated delays and numerous disagreements 
related to the negotiation of agreements covering the five 
percent funds which has resulted in extended delays both in^the 
allocation of funds and delays and start-ups of programs relative 
to the funds. (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 95). (Snedeker and Snedeker, 
1978, p. 66). While this was the case primarily in the first 
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year or two of the implementation of CETA, disaqreements still 
persist and delays in disjointed activities are still evident. 

It is evident to' some analysts that money per se cannot 
bring about change. (Gilroer et al., 1975, p. 774). This is 
coupled with the observation that withdrawing incentive funds 
usually means a lack of continued coordination. CReid, 19 75, 
p.. 128) . . (U.S./DtA.,- 1978, p. 25). The us/s of fiscal incentives 
•has had. limited effect and even" more limited longevity once the ^ 
funds have been withdrawn which. raises issues as to whether or 
^iot ,the use, of fiscal incentives achieves the overall objective 
of .coordination of simply is. a short-term shot in the arm which 
achiev,e\ a ^ short- term coordination of activities but has little » 
> lori^ fcj|m effect and even little or no effect on institutional . . 
chan'g#Sn fact,."in many instances, the policies of Organizations 



h.aye oft'eri been adapted only to- obtain the funds with the* 
consequent result that once the funds are no longer available, 
•6r after , the funds have been assured, the .policies revert or 
change and little impact has been achieved. (University of 
California, 1975, p. 2). (Comptroller General,' 1974, p. 23). 

* If fiscal incentives are & weak form' of achieving collaborative 
relationships, what other types of incentives are available? 
Qne of the strongest, although most difficult to manage, , 
incentives are those which arise for institutions themselves as 
they participate in the collaborative process. When organizations 
collaborate they give up certain resources and autonomy but they 
also achieve a certain set of factors that would not be achieved - 
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without collaboration. These achievements, \^r resource attain- 
ments achieved through collaboration, can become incentives 
for collaboration. , 

Warren proposes that public agencies dan increase 
their effectiveness by eithef increasing their 
efficiency, thereby channeling more of theii? resources 
into goal related activities, or by obtaining additional , 

^resources via nine interorganizational coordination, 
activities: (1) joint K data ^anks, (2) pqpmpt commu- 
nication of change and policies, (3) increased feed- . ^ 
back between programs, \4) increased feedback from 

.the community, (5). improved distribution of resources, 
(6) overlapping boards $nd staff via interagency com- 
mittees, (7) ' increased scope ,of : interaction between - 
organizations* (8) joint participation in areas of- 

•common interest, and C9) a central decision-making 
body to resolve conflicts* (Whetten 1977 , p. 78); 
* 

.The .factor that is evident here is that perhaps some of, the 
more subtle forms of coordination that have existejd for vocational 
e3ucation and manpower programs have not been allowed the full 
range of opportunity to achieve results. Th%y may be more slow 
in achieving th^ir results than fiscal coordination but the 
results, in terms of institutional change and' -behavior., may 
be more long-term in their effects and thereby may be more 
desirable. Another factor of these alternative/incentives to 
cooperation isi that they appeal to the self interests of the 
organizations by increasing their existing resources through 
several mechanisms readily Available to then) and totally within 
their control.. To put. the matter succinctly, organizations* can 
achieve a reduction in overhead by cooperation, thereby making 
cooperation more desirable for them. (Wurzburg, 1978, p. 41). 

From the interorganizational coordination literature 
Schernjerhorn has identified several of the motivating and 
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disincentive factors influencing interorganizational coordination,. 
Those factors which tffend to be motivating conditions influencing ? 
organizational coordination in 'which organizations will seek 

« / 

v 

ovfe or be receptive to interorganizational coordination are a) 

when organizations are faced with situations of resource 

• ' • ' jL ' 

scarcity or performance distress, b) "cooperation'* per. se tafkes 

on a positive tfalue, and c) 5 a powerful extra-oraanizational 
force demands this activity.." (Schermerhorn, 1975). Extra- 
organizational force or a mandate for coordination is only one 
of three possible incentives motivating organizations in considering 
participate r in interorganizational coordination/ The motivating 
conditions are. always balanced by organizations in considering , 
the possibility of interorganizational coordination with the 
associated cfests of interorganizational coordination. Organizations 

participating in IOC may involve a) , unfavorable ramifications 
• » 

for organizational image or identity , b) a loss of decision-making 
autonomy, and c) dosts of by requiring direct expenditure pf 
scarce organizational resources * I It is these associated costs 
which an organization weighs against the motivating conditions *" 
and thfcse factors wHxch would make interorganizational coordination 
an incentive for theml 

1 Interorganizational coordination becomes mojre likely , 

Schermerhorn points but, as an element in an organization 1 s - 
behavioral repertory, a) to the- Extent organizational boundaries 
are open or permeable vis a vis 4he external environment, b) under 

, those conditions where two or more organizations' experience and 
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recognize some mutual need or purpose, and organizational 
domains are not sensitive issues , c) to the extent prevailing 
norms' of the organization and/or its external environment supports 
interorganizational activity and d) to the extent physical 
opportunity for interagency coordination activity exists within 
the organizaiton~ atid/or its external environment . ^t is evident/ 
therefore, that interorganizational coordination com^fe about 
or is thwarted as a result of a variety of factors, onfy one 
of which incljudes funding. There may be 1 afctorS acting as * 
incentives or disincentives to organizations which include the 
use of resources or the loss or gaining of prestige which effect 
their decision for interorganizational coordination • above and 
beyond a^internal organization's ability to use funds to, leverage 
fpr coordination. * ' 

^/The federally mandated -cooperation upder the CETA youth 
progri&jns almost exclusively relies upon federal funding. (Taggart, 
1978, p^32)« (Wurzburg, 1978, p. ,.44) . For instance, there are 
four different types of mechanisms Used under the youth pro- 
grams: (1) \wenty-two percent required CETA/LEA agreement for 
expenditures, ^2) in school entitlement of ^obs, (31 arrange- 
ments for of ferifigs academic credit for work experience; and (4) 
linkages for collectfcioh and delivery of occupational information 
(NOICC) . The other area of fiscal incentives has been the use 
of five percent grants yfchere as noted little leverage has bfeen 
achieved* * 



Part of the reason why we have been fairly ineffective 
in using incentives or other mechanisms for achieving collaboration 
is that we ha\^e' basically paid little attention to the fact-that^ 
we are dealing with organizations and institutions who have fairly 
specific characteristics. In failing. to pay attention to this, 
aspect of the collaborative context, we have failed to analyze 
the organizational mechanisms of maintenance and boundary 
permeability which either prohibit, discourage or permit 
collaboration . We must come to understand how organizations 
function so that we can more efficiently and effectively impact 
upon those -functions in ways to achieve the goal of collaboration. 
However, collaboration is nbt itself an end but a means to other 
ends and it is thfe establishment of these other ends for which * 
collaboration is a technique or mechanism that also must be 

examined* " 

In determining how we can impact on organizational behavior, 
Etzioni points out that organisations are characterized by 
^divisions of labor, jpower and communication responsibilities. 
These are often formal but^ even more often informal. Second, 
organizations are usually characterized by the presence of one 
or more power centers which control the, concerted efforts of the 
organization, directing the organization towards its goals. 
Third, organizations . are ab-le to substitute personnel by both 
removing *uns at is f ac tory persons' and by assigning persons^ other 
tasks.- (Etzioni, 1974, p. .3}. In this sense, .organizations 
are hot monolithic or do not function in simplistic and -static. 
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fashions but are dynamic, growing and everchanging entities. It 

is this character which both makes collaboration difficult and 

possible. We have* come to understand the dynamics of a variety , 

of . factors which contribute to successful collaboration. \ 

Three of the factors which determine the amount,, 
of structure present in an organizational linkage 
are: whether, the relationship is mandated by law? 
whether the interaction is mediated by a third party, 
e.g^," a local coordination council or a common vertical * 
hierarchy? and the extent to which procedures are 
codified. Personal agreements between representatives 
of two organizations may greatly facilitate the flow 
of elements between the respective organizations, 
but unless these procedures are clearly specified and 
formally included in the job description "of the boundary 
personnel involved in the transactions, personnel turn- v 
over will destroy the linkage, ; (Whetten, 1977, p. 86) ♦ 

There are some basic problems to coordination based upon 

the dynamic characteristic of organizations and the organizational 

imperative for self perpetuation. If an organization poses a 

threat to the autonomy of another, organization, the second 

will be reluctant to cooperate. There must be countervailing • 

compensation for giving up autonomy. Second, a lack of domain 

consensus between organizations is likely to preclude cooperation. 

Third, conflicting requirements for integration in systems in 

which an organisation has multiple memberships will hinder 

collaboration with Either system. . Finally, extensive internal 

integration may reduce a system's potential for adaptation. 

Thus, the contextual relationships that organizations maintain 

and their internal structure and* dynamics determine the extent 

to which an organization is willing to .or able to collaborate 

and also the extent to which various mechanisms for collaboration 



r 



will or will not be effective, 
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According to Reid, organizations also relate to each other/ 
in. a variety of, ways. CReid, 1975, pp. 119f f ) . Organizations 
are either independent of each other, which makes- coordination 
a very low level possibility, organizations may be interdependent" 
in their relationship, and organizations may be in conflict with 
each 'other. Ironically conflict situation, may, by manipulation 
of the variables be convertible into an interdependent situation. 
The conflicts over wlfich organizations, have disagreements concern 
resource inputs in which they are both in a competitive situation 
for resources, over exchange of resources, clients, intangibles, 
etc., in which organizations may be in a -conflict/bargaining 
situation, and over output or resources, for example, goals of 
the organization ^ This is a question of the legitimacy of each 
organization vis-a-vis the goals and outpjjt of the other 
organizations. , v - * 

'Reid identifies basically two modes of facilitating ( . 
coordination among organizations that are available to an external 
coordinating agency. -(Reid, 1975, pp. 120-122). The agency may 
either facilitate interdependence or it may induce interdependence. 
In facilitating interdependence a coordinating agency may assist 
in the development of interorganizational awareness of potential 
interdependences, in relation to existing goals and resources . 
.and it may enable organizations to reformulate or activate exist- 
ing goals, to develop new goals,' to develop new ways of using 
•resources, or to compromise in the exchange or evaluation of 
resources. In inducing/ interdependence , the external coordinating 
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agency may use either resources, such as the fiscal* incentives 
which have been discussed, or through the use of power or influence. 
The induction of interdependence has been the mode most^often 

* 

chosen by the federal government in terms of achieving 
collaboration, The use of facilitation of v interdependence has 
heedless often used but, as has been noted, may have more 
beneficial and long-range effects than attempts to induce inter- 
dependence either through the manipulation of resources or by ' 
the use of power or influence. 

In attempting to use coercive power, either through resources^ * 
or through other means of power £o achieve coordination between 
agencies, the federal government, itself a political entity, 
faces the reality that those entities which it is* trying to 
coordinate are themselves political entities and have characteristics 
•indicative of those entities as political. It is this considera- 
tion which. we now take up with respect to political considerations 
afffecting interagency^ coordination for vpcational education and 
manpower. 

B # > Po'litical Considerations Affecting Interorganizational 
Coordination of Vocational Education and CETfi — — r 

\ As- we have seen, it is the chief elected official who has 

primary responsibility under CETA for policy development and 

progralm operation. The chief elected official functions . within 

a political jurisdiction and thereby includes . CETA ii£>the 

political processes on the .local level, which corresponds to CETA's 

involvement in the political processes at the national level. 

(Mirengoff, 1978, p. 531. (Van Horn, 1979, p. 20). m 



For the 'first tiind. Ideal elected officials 
were infused Into the manpower delivery system; Under 
the pure categorical grants-in-aid system, *their 
participation in the infrastructure was limited to 

* the number of grants they managed. As a prime sponsor 

, under CETA, the elected official bpcait^ the focal point 
of the local manpower program system - responsible 
for performing 'the basic ' functions of local policy * 
determination, planning, and program delivery. More- 
over, the local elected official's participation in' 
manpower programming effectively severed the vertical 
functional relationships between the federal funding 
source and the local delivery agents which existed 
under the categorical system. Finally, the develop-/ 
merit and expansion of the elected official's staff 
effectively created another layer in the bureaucracy. 
(McPherson,, 1976, p. 208). Mirengoff, £*98, pp. 
104-105). . 

* Such a devolution of responsibility for policy development 

* * 

#nd program operation to the local level has fcad the consequent 
result of increasing 'the importance of the public involvement 
at t^e county. level which tends to make the administrator's 
task easier in terms of operating programs that meet with local 
approval. (Shaw, 1977, p*. 518) . County officials, municipal 
officials,' as' Well as governors, are at^uneci to the dynamics of 

4* ^ 

the political context in which they operate and to the concerns 

of satisfying the constituents which they serve. The realities 

of this context, however, are not those of a rational policy 

development approach to programs. 

The democratic process ife not one of defining 
problems, articulating goals, and designing measures 
for their accomplishment . Such^an approach, \even if 
it were possible, would only clarify conflicting interests 
beyond the possibility of compromise. The rCle of the 
politician, and particularly the v legislatop f is the 
mediation of opposing interests into imperfect but 
saleable packages. Dimly perceived problems aire 
subjected to inadequate analysis, proposals are 
developed' in an atmosphere of s^lf -hypnotizing enthusiasm, 
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traded, compromised-, and reshaped to win adequate 
' backing/' festooned "with .impossible promises, and 
o v ften revised between" authorization and appropriation. 
The bureaucracy may again relegislate in the inter- 
pretation of congressional intent , and the writing A ' 
of operational guidelines. Finally, the new program 
is confronted with the oftep unexpected realities of 
the problem it was meant to- solve, then gradually, 
reoriented in practice or through amendment into a 
useful" policy instrument. „* « 

Considering the seeming irrationality of the 
prpcess, it is not the dissonances but the harmonies 
between cause and cure that are impressive. - XM^ngum; 
. v 1969, pp. 7-8) . 

V 

* Officials at both the national, state and local levels 

: 't ', . ,' ■ " 

are involved in the same political context in which programs are 
developed and operated. " If is this inexact and inelegant proces 
in which programs become possible or impossible, and it is the 
dynamic character of this situation to' which the political 
official is sensitive. The educational system, on the other . 
' hand, has only recent^, begun becoming politicized to the extent 
that it operates withiri the same type of contexts in which the . 
elected officials have operated. (Mosher, 1977, p. 657) . Such 
activities as unionization and bargaining have brought the 
educational system into the confrontational and cqoperational " 
mode of political dynamics which the local elected .officials 
have been dealing with for 4-longer period of time. 

It cannot be ignored that the" passage of CETA involved, 
the issue of -who gained and who lost power (McPherson, 1976, ' 
p. 205). ' (Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, p. 259). The Operation 
of the manpower programs and the devolution of responsibility 
to the states and local governments involves the sharing of 
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relative shares of power. Congress "had been, acutely aware of 
their loss of power in the shift . to decentralization of the 
various" aspects of CETA. Since its passage, there have been f 
signals of Congress's desire to retain more control. The inaugura- j 
tion of CETA, through its various provisions giving funds to local 
and -state governments for operation of programs, has profoundly 
affected the intergovernmental infrastructure. It has always been 
the case that .the shaping of intergovernmental relations has been a 
function primarily of the federal system, by providing financial' 
assistance to states and local governments. With the inauguration 
of the special revenue sharing part of CETA, and with the creation 
. of authority among local elected officials for human service - 
program delivery, this intergovernmental infrastructure has 
been challenged and relationships have changed. (McPherson, 1976, p. 207). 

At the ^Local level , the arrangements between the service. 

deliverers of the pre-CETA era and that of the present b/as been 

f£d to the extent that CETA has increased the nuiriber of t 

service deliverers. 

\ . 
According to a Department of Labor study, there 
♦ was a 35 percent increase in the number of service 
deliverers in "the -first year - from an estimated 
1,440 under m6ta and EOA sponsorship in fiscal 1974 > 
to 1,950 under Title I of CETA in fiscal* 1975, The ( 
number of subcontractors has continued to increase 
substantially. (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 141). 

This increased participation of the_political actiors in. 
<a system "which has been somewhat political, but which as 
operated at the local level has tended to bypass' the local 
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elected official, requires that- we look more carefully at the 
political systems at both^ the local and national levels and 
tfheir relationship as it effects the operation- of the CETA 
program. Primary interest is in how this affects the 
collaboration between CETA manpower programs given that the 
vocational education and education establishment operates in 
somewhat different a system than the local elected official 
does. The possibilities for collaboration, thereby, become 
somewhat different in each case. The fact of multiple centers 
of political power impacts on performance, instrumental 
character and possibilities for interaction. It is the 
character of American society for separate institutions to 
ghare power. This is true also at the national governmental 
level. 

Fragmentation, decentralizaiton, and lack of 
' system are the very hallmarks of American society 
. and politics, deeply. Embedded in our institutions. 

* Richard Neustadt has captured this notion in des- '. 
cribing'our constitutional system as "separate" 
institutions sharing power : the array of constitutional 

- ' checks- and balances between the three branches; an 
•executive branch establishment presided over by 
Cabinet officials who. are often political rivals of 
the President and who, in any- event, inevitably fall 
under the sway of career bureaucracies they nominally 
head rather than under the influence of the short- 
timers in the ^Executive Office of the President; a 
"national party system" that is in fact little more 
'than a collection of state and political organizations, 
groups that are losing whatever coherence - they once 
had to the forces of "reform" and the "independent" 
voter; a tradition of implementing national policy 
through mediation with the state and local govern- 

' -ments (the most' recent manifestation being revenue 

sharing) ; an "'expanding constellation of policy-oriented 
regulatory agencies' that are independent of the 
President as a legal and structural matter, independent 
• of Congress as a practical matter., and uncontrolled 
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bv the judiciary except in the roost extreme cases 
of lawlessness; a federal judiciary- that has come 
to play not only a significant policy-making role, 
' but a policy- implementing role as well, in areas 
as disparate as education, corrections, housing, 
health care, political party structure, and 
transportation; and, reflective of all of the above, 
a political tradition of formally delegating great 
Chunks of political power to well-organized private 
groups.. (Schuck, 1976, p. 75) . 

These- factors introduce dynamic elements into the inter- 
governmental relations forum thereby perpetrating a variety of 
intergovernmental relationships. \he federal syst^itself 
is "a dynamic process producing a constantly changing set of 
relationships". (Porter and Olsen, 1976, p. 78). All levels 
of government are involved in the performance of shared govern- 
mental activities. These relationships tend to determine the 
programmatic priorities as a result of the differences of 
constituent demands.' (Gilbert, 1976, p. 126). Programmatic 
conflicts -are based in the political basis of constituent 
demands arid changes. 

as Dolitical conditions change through time, 
.^Influence of various constituency groups changes 
S new constituencies come into existence. When 

such shifts are Recognized in national legislation in 
rSecemeal way, the result often, is a program whose 
unSangefpreamble or, statement of purpose may seero 
very different from the changed language of the 
operative clauses. Programs that endure are period- 
ically subjected to thoroughgoing revision in order 

tto bting some coherence to t*e relationship between 
P*>gram goals and program operations,. Comprehensive 
revision! of this kind always have ^"up-front 
intellectual and policy rationale, but they are better 
« understood as expressions of the current balance of 

I . Sower between the various constituencies serviced by 

the program. (Anton, 1979, n^. 12). 

I 
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Jt'is not unusual then to expect thfe goals defined' by , •• 

this political process tend to toe unclear and the resulting 
legislative and programmatic mandates can be confused and con- 
flicting. (Schneider and Swinton, 1979, pp. 14-15). Federal 
laws and regulations in fact embody conflicting goals and 
intentions. This is reflected both at the national and at the 
local level. {O'Keefe, 1978, p. 190). Another factor that 
influences the quality and character of programs -is that as 
buffeted by the demands of constituents, policymakers tend to 
'abandon the approaches before they are adequately tested. 
. (Mangum, 1969,. p. 140) . This concern for the short term, 
benefit of constituent demand, when even weakly buttressed by ^ 
longterm demands for programmatic consistency, usually result 
in the kind of program development through legislative v mandate 
that may or may not satisfy the needTVor long term national 
policies and goals. 

With such a functional dynamic of the political process 
by which programs are generated, the American political situation 
involves an element of experimentation with organizational 
forms. This comes from the inevitable desire perhaps to make 
things better and seeing that institutional change is the 
mechanism for' Correcting' social ills. 

The history of American politics is full of 
instanqes of experimentation, particularly with 
organizational forms. Often, indeed, the nation has 
turned with almost mystic faith to tinkering with 
institutions.' The framing of consitutions, federal 
and state, -may be regarded as collective acts of 
societies willing to try innovation. If their pro- 
ducts combine forms and ideas handed to them by. 
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tradition, many of the combinations and some of 
the forms were novel, even brave. Federalism, 
separation of powers, the presidential institution, 
- judicial review, these are some of the relatively 
untested devices the nation has committed itself •• 
to in spectacular fashion. (Greer and Minar, 1967, 
p. 167): 

With institutional experimentation such a fundamental 
part Of the American political milieu, it is not surprising 
that in the development of programs such experimentation and 
attempts at institutional- change are evident. However, the 
approach to institutional change as anticipated or advocated by 
the experts of organizational behavior, and the research find- 
ings of these experts, are usually ■ circumscribed by the oper- 
ational principles and dynamics of a democratic society. (Weiss, 
1978, p. 61). (Levitan and Taggart, 1971, p. 44). The extent 
to which professionalism and expertise become the basis upon 
which policy and program decisions are made is subserviant 
to the demands of the constituent group. ^ ■ 

This differentiation is seen in the distinction between 
the alignment of programs from the national to the local level 
on afunctional basis. First is the alignment of programs 
from the national to the .local level on a governmental basis. 
Second is the "alignment on a functional basis. From the latter 
perspective. with respect to education the relationship between 
a federal government and the local agencies delivering educa- 
tional programs is that of professional, or functional align- 
menf. The, relationship is from one administrative agency 
responsible for educational programs to another education agency 
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responsible for administration of programs. The interacting 
relationship, therefore , is between administrative. professionals. 
. With the advent of CETA, the relationship of vocational training * 
programs and manpower programs shifted the relationship under 
special revenue sharing from that of a functional alignment of 
the national to the local level to that of a governmental align- 
ment. The relationship has been defined as interaction between 
an administrative agency and the chief elected- of ficial. The 
relationship becomes that of government to government relation- . 
ship. 

While there, has, been too little time to analyze the effects , 
of this change in the characteristics of the relationship 
between the national government and the local' government, it is 
evident from other analyses that there are distinct differences 
between, professional approaches and political approaches to 
problem solving into ,the. implementation of social policy. The 
varied use of a politically decentralized system to implement 
CETA points to the difference between the approach of using a. 
professional expertise in making policy and program decisions • 
to that of operating within a political context. Centralized 
control tends to favor the specialist and professional approach 
to decision making in government while decentralization favors 
the generalist approach. (Porter and Olsen, 1976, p. 79). The 
locai elected official tends to be more of a generalist and 
less of a specialist. 

With this issue being raised, and there being apparently 
no correct or incorrect answer, it becomes apparent that there 
O , * - 104 - 
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is a need to delineate the roles and relationships of the 
major, participants in vocational education and in manpower pro- 
grams. (McPherson., 1976, p. 213). Certain of the programs 
operate in a context requiring collaboration steirming from a 
professional perspective and within an institutional setting 
where decisions are based on professional expertise, as the 
chief decision Criterion. Other institutions operate' in the 
collaborative context flowing from a perspective of political 
trade-off and the dynamics of intergovernmental relations. It 

* r 

is important to identify and determine the respective roles and 
relationships based on the capabilities of the respective 
participating institutions. For example, it has been observed 
that part of the reason for the lack of coordination under the 
5%* funds- has involved the fact there are too many actors in 
order to achieve a consensus. (Autry and Dement, 1977, p. 64). 

The types of "actors" also plays, a central and crucial role,, 

' r 4 

Other factors involved in this situation include the. fact 

that the number af actors, by moving to the political or govern- 

. ft}; 

mental operation of manpower programs, has been. expanded. State 
legislatures, as 'relevant participants'^ are almost always 
ignored in the literature, especially by policy analysts in 
consideration of those factors which "are relevant to making 
and casing out policy. (Feller, 1975, p. 780). Policy has 
also been created and amended by the courts and has a significant 
impact upon program 'operation. (Gilbert^ 1976, P. 124) . 
(Hodginkinson, 1976, p. 18). It is not that these factors 'have 
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not been operative to a certain degree previously. " To the 
extent that local elected officials both at the state level and 
the local level become the focal point for the operation* of 
manpower programs, political dynamics, heretofore latent in 
manpower programs, .become activated and crucially central ,to , 
decisions. It becomes obvious also that the catalysts and 
facilitators for cooperation will therefore differ from state 
to state and from lever?to level in ways that we -have not, 
previously experienced. (Apker, 1979, p. 4)., 

Public administration functions in a political ? and a 
pluralistic context: A context 'from which the eduction 
communities and other professional p.nstitut5ions may be to a 
certain degree isolated. In- a pluralistic society and in a 
pluralistic context, there is no unitary definition of public 
interest. (Schick, 1977, pp.i 260-261) . 

Groups are ordered by the.deqree to which thA 
Trl likely to be affected by a decision. TrSb-of fs 
are constructed on the basis of the net benefits and 
losses to the most highTy impacted groups.. (tJkeles, 
1977, p. 227) . • 
'.i. This factor tends to generate a multiplicity of -policy analysis 
approaches. Manpower itself / therefore, operates within such 
an institutional pluralism. (Lieske, 1976, p. 327) . 

' The fact that public agencies themselves work in separate 
power and political galaxies," answer to different constituencies, 
and interrelate within those political galaxies with different 
political and private institutions, (Arnold, 1974, p. 209) 
mitigates against such public agencies cooperating when they have 
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pulls and tugs that diverge with respect to the agencies with 
which they should and must interact, ,It may be- that vocational 
education's survival may be due to political rather than pro- „■ 
fessional reasons. (Grubb/ 1979, p/2il). However, this is not 
to assert that the political context and .the constituents within 
which vocational education operates is the'' same as that' within 
whicjjh manpower operates. In fact, it may be that they operate on 
highly different and institutionally segregated contexts. 

One example may indicate the extent to which manpower 
programs may be^at^this time more responsive to the political 
dynamics in education. State legislatures have become in- 
creasingly interested in the influx of federal funds into states. 
In a few states, state legislatures reappropriate federal funds, 
thereby judging again the benefits to-be derived from the use 
of those funds and assessing the relatedness between those, pro- 
grams and existing state programs* In this context, program 
administrators of manpower pro'grams have been asked to justify 
the expenditure of funds, according to the" categories establish- 
ed by the federal government, and whether or not expenditure of 
funds according to .those categories, coincides or conflicts with 
priorities established by the state legislatures - and other state 
agencies. This desire to achieve a coordination within the state, 
regardless of national priorities and possibly in contra-distinction 
to national priorities, has raised the* issue for manpower* pro- 
grams which vocational education has only tangentially faced. 
Prom the point of. view of justifying larger state expenditures 
of vocational educational money for state agency staff, and 
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to the extent to which state legislatures become more active 



in making decisions in human service delivery programs , voca- 
tional education will experience increasing scrutiny on the part 
of state legislatures. Vocational education thereby will be 
thrust more directly into the political context of decision 
making th^t is familiar to state legislatures and governors* 

It appears that interagency coordination and its concerns 
are basically bureaucratic issues involving administrative 
details. To date those active in the political process have 
not paid much attention to the characteristics and the dynamics 
of interagency coordination,, beyond simply mandating that 
coordination should take place , which is based on a more primary 
objective: that of reducing the dupl i c a ti vj^expendi tare of funds 
and the overlap of pbaarams . (McPherson, 197.6, p. 205), If 
i^terorganizational coordination is a mechanism whereby duplication 
and overlap will be reduced and higher efficiency and cooperation 
will be achieved, what are the trade-offs of priorities an£ • 
obligations and divisions pf responsibilities that the respective 
institutions will have tq take? HoW do these trade-off s* and 
divisions of responsibilities .relate to the political process 
and the constituent , demands that are also impinging upon the 
development of policy and programs at both the national and the 
local levels? To what extent will the administrators, have to 
become more familiar with the political process in order to make 
those engaged in political decisions aware of the possibilities • 
that in£erorga^ifcational coordination may have with respect to 
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achieving other objectives and the extent to which' inter- 
organizational coordination is not desired or is incapable of 
^achieving other primary objectives? Administrative changes are 
certainly needed but it is possible that they are likely .to 
effect only marginal ^Improvements in manpower programs. 
(Levifcan and Taggar.t, 1971, p. 61) . To this extent inter-? 
organizational coordination must be seen within its organizational 
context and political context with respect to that which can 
be reasonably achieved and when it is necessary to' turn tap other 
methods for achieving such coordination. / 

/ 

CU The Responsibilities of Public Administration , v ✓ 
Many recognized that there is a need to reorder the net- 
work of governmental relationships given the recent discussions 
and observations relative to policy analysis. Much of the 
debate over the issues related to systems reorganization is a • 
debate carried on by public administrators and much less so 
by elected officials. (McPherson, 1976, p. 205), Perhaps it 
is because politicians deal constantly with change, while 
bureaucracies tend to be static ( incorporating change to help 
them to keep in touch with. their environment), that the elected, 
officials find that devising systems, to reorganize governmental 
relations is much less of concern. Elected officials dealing 
as the representatives of a" system of compromises, checks and 
balances finds that very little in his or her domain is static. 
If a change of direction is called for, it is fully within the 
capacity of that system for change to take place. Bureaucracy 
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tends to be more legalistic and has the responsibility for 
carrying out legislative mandates , often reinforced by judicial 
decisions • The tendency is to be more, static and, therefore/ to 
be concerned with issues delated to change* 

Part of the distinction between public administration, as 
a nonpoliticial activity, and the public arena may also account 
for the fact that public administrators have taken little heed 
to and had little concern for the political considerations in 
the context 'in which public administration operates. It was 
Woodrow Wilson who said "administration lies outside the proper 
sphere of politics. Administrative questions, are not political 
questions; although politics sets the task for administration, 
it should not be suffered to manipulate its offices." 
(Frederickson, 1976, p. 564). However, it is generally agreed 
that public administration at least is integrally part of the 
political process. (Arnold, 1974, p. 210). (Mirerigoff, X978 ^ 

«*p. 53) . ) * 

The politician deals, with power and not with profits. . 

. (Arnold, 1974, p. 205). Therefore, the politician's concern 
tor the administration of public agencies and programs concerns 
i'tself with different attitudes towards management Wnd output . 

1 

than perhaps would be found in the private sector. \ (Weidenbaum 
and Rockwell, 1977, pp. 67-69). (Shaw, 1977,. p. 520^. This ^ 
distinction between the management approach of public, administration 
v^as differing from the management approach of#the private sector, 
has been made explicit with respect to, the area of planning. 
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The government as a planning body has certain prerogatives and 

.freedoms that are not availably to the private sector. The 

private sector projectsj^ioipated outcomes, and future^ which 

it then seeks" to realiz?tnrough adjusting its reactions to 

market and other factors. - 

In striking contrast, the government is; 
sovereign, and its planning ultimately involves , 
the. use of its power to achi^e results it desires. 
Its influence is externally oriented , extending 
its sway over the entire society, including re 1 - 
di'stributing the resources of that society through 
taxation, regulation, subsidization, and procure- 
ment. Unlike a private organization, government 
may not only plan, it can also command. While a 
business firm can set goals only for itself, govern- 
ment can establish goals for society as a whole. 
(Weidenbaum and Rockwell, 1977. p. 60) . 

The administration of public programs, therefore, involves ^ 
a degree of power not available, to the private sector. It is 
for this reason as we have seen that the concern of the populace 
for vesting too much power in antf one institution or agency has 
led to the establishment of conflicting and competing, sources 
of politican" and governmental power. The errors in planning for 
government are borne by the taxpayer and the consumer through 
the adjustments made by .the government. For this reason, the 
limitation of power, and therefore the limitation of the 
liability of the public consumer, is insured. 

In carrying out the function of public administration as . 
a public trust and answering to the demands of the various 
constituencies, public administration has also performed the - , 
function of balancing these political demands with the interests v 
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of .minorities'. (Frederickson, 1976, p. 567). In this sense,, , 

* . it carries out a mission which transcend^ the particularized 

demands of any individual constituency. In this way, public.'- 
administrator is responsible for managing a set of dynamics 
which involves the coordination of cpnflicting or opposing or 
competing constituents and also constituents who have,little\ 
t power in terms of competing in .this process. There is a need v 
for the public' administrator to manage the involvement and 
the linkages of the government in the process. of determining . 

- ' .; r\ • ; - ■ . * • 

the administration of public programs. ~ • , 

Iftcreasingly the administrator finds that 
rather than managing resources or managing a system, 
he is managing relationships, facilitating exchange 
of information and the development of understanding 
between and among the diverse components which make ^ 
up the community. Increasingly ovtr public institutions 
are being called upon to bridge^the gaps which exist 
between these diverse^^tt^onents, t6 forge new 
linkages, to qonsttuct an^S facilitate networks which - 
** make- it possible, fo^ individuals and institutions to 

draw upon each, other* (Shaw, 1977, p. 519). 

* /■*"* "#» • 

It is this management of, interests which becomes a primary 

focus of the public administrator's responsibility. In so 
doing, the public administrator reflects the balance of con- 
cerns and demands that are the basis upon which the politican . 
makes decisions. The public administrator faces many of 
the same ki,nds of decisions and problems of integrating the 
goals of all citizens and groups.^ (Weidenbaum and Rockwell, 
1977, PP. 6'4-'65) . In this respect, the consonant"1fuality of 
public administration with the political process reflects the 
* reality that operations' constitute policy and operations are 
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not neutral. 

By focusing upon the relationship between public admini- 
stration and its political context* it becomes evident that the 
political institution must incorporate the factors of change, , 
and development as characteristics of the institutions. The*. 
Institution must be able inherently to adjust to the change of 
context and the change of. demands. It must be able to develop 
criteria tc/measure its 'effectiveness in such, a context of, 
change. 'Frederickson has given us some examples of the. types v 
of change that he anticipates will be taking place in public 
administration, in tfie next few decades." {Frederickson, 1976, 
pp,.568ff).' He discusses the areas of change in the- responsive- 
ness of organizations, the notion of rationality by which 
organizations operate/ the management worker/management citizen 
relations, and' the' structure for organizations. 

First, with respect to the need fot change and responsive- 
ness and the type of change and .responsiveness, he sees 'that. we 
will be moving from a situation where the pr^blom is perceived 
t as basically out of reform or change .(putting right that which 
is wrong) to one of seeing the problem as institutionalizing 
change procedures, that is, the recognition that those things 
put' right are unlikely to stay right and that developing 
co^rectibility criteria, is as important as correctness. Also 
there will be a move from leadership by authority to leadership 
by change facilitation. Second, in terms of .the rationality 
of , organizational structure and behavior 'he identifies that .we 
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will move from a situation where we Believe that we know wtfa't 
ought to be done, "and where^ the problem is one of discovering 
how to do TTwlsit^c? "moving, to a situation where we know how 
to do things and 'where* the problem is one of discovering how 
to determine what ought to be done. Planning will cease to be 
a crisis technique, and planning will be acting. Public 
administration, will move from setting sensible goals and then 
institutionalizing to achieve them, ,to seeking to developing 
commitment to - sensible action in order to achieve sensible 

! « . 

overall objectives. 

• Third, with respect to the relations between- management and* 
Workers and citizens, a situation which directly affects 
vocational education and training, Frederickson identifies a 
move from authority occurring from the top and moving down . 
through the organization to a situation of authority coming 
from the group. It will also be a case of a change in attitude 
of the job as subsistence to the job being a satisfactory 
experience.' Along with this will be a change in the characterize 
,tion of the regimented work environment to that of the' democratic 
work, environment. Public administration will have to move from 
a conceptualization that conflict should be avoided to the aware- 
ness that conflict is good and should be accommodated and used. , 
"in such a situation, We will have to adapt our present view that 
consensus' is necessary and that confrontation may be tolerated 
as 'long as it is transient (that confrontation may 'be productive 
of catastrophe if allowed to extend beyond marginal questions), 
. ' - - 114 - - * ' 
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to a view* that confrontation is necessary and consensus is 
tolerable as long a^ a great premium is not placed upon it. 
In this position , consensus may be productive of error if 
allowed to extend beyond the original conditions which produces 
it. Finally, Frederickson indicates changes in the structure 
of administration. He believes that we will change from 
centralization, which helps the manager make an effective and 
right decision, to decentralization where- the task of the 
manager .is to make sure that good decisions get made in the 
bowels of the organization and to be certain that they are not 
blocked. v Ip this respect, we will move from an eihphasis on 
institutional hierarchy to an emphasis on small decentralized 
hierarchies within large terminal projects. 

Corisidering this sample of projections for the. character 
of public. administration, it becomes quite evident that there 
will be an increased emptf&s is on re-educating the public 

** • 

administrator. Such changes as Frederickson projects for public 
administration^ however, are not limited to this sphere of work. 

> 

The whole work environment itself will be undergoing such 
* changes. .However, for our purposes , it is enough to indicate^ 
that change in the characterizations ,of the various relationA 
ships 'in public administration point to the ever increasing 
awareness of* the politicals context in/which public administration 
operated. 

In order to facilitat^ the developments that Frederickson 
has outlined, we .will need more management studies of administrative 
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problems on the various levels of government and the trade- 
offs on such issues as centralization as compared with de- 
centralization* Such a need has been identified in the area 
of manpower programs, ' - 

More information is needed on administrative - 
relationships between sponsors and subunits in . 
counties , consortia, and balance of "states. The 
Department of Labor. shpuld initiate studies of • • 

, administrative problems such as the effects of ' 
administrative layers on processes, divided account- 
1 ability, and the trade-offs between centralized and 
decentralized contracting and supervision of operations. 
Problems of fragmented administration and the effects 
of using planning organizations to administer 'pro- 
grams in balance of states also need 'further ' exploration. 
(Mirengoff, 1978, p. 264). 

The key to successful interorganization of vatrious ager^ies 
and institutions operating collaboratively in the public 
administration context is- in matching characteristics of each 
unique context with the appropriate level of integration. 
(Whetten, 1977, p. 77). (Schermerhorn, i97*5, p. 850). It has 
been pointed out, in this respect, that the inauguration of CETA 
has created the need for higher order of 'public management and 
changed the public management environment by placing emphasis 
on political decision itiaker for central programs. (Snedeker and 
Snedeker, 1978, pp. 185-186). 

This change effects not only the local level but also the 
state level and the federal level, because it raises the issue of 
the relative roles and responsibilities, delegation and devolution 
of authority, accountability , an4 related matters. In this 
respect, public administration must face the question of its 
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relationship to the private sector in terms of improving the 
relationship of the values and operations of public aWinistration 
with respect to those of the private sector. 

Public administration, in carrying out manpower and employ- 
ment' and training programs, is required to impaciTupon the 
private sector. (NCMP, 1976, p. 61). (U.S./D.O.L. , ,1978, p. 61). 
Many bf the changes that jnust take place in employment programs 
will have to take place in the pfivate sector, and the impetus- 
for this will come from „the public sector where much bf the 
training fof the workers for the future takes place. In order 
to have a satisfied worker, for example, we need to have 

satisfying work. ' 

If we are to enhance payoffs between education and ' 
employment futures it is essential to devote more 
time and effort to establishing a social system 
which is capable of absorbing workers and providing 
workers with conditions which will take advantage 
of the .skills and motivation which these people ■ 
bring into the work market. (Gottlxeb, 1977, p.^0). 

The emp&jis of vocational trainers on reducing the dropout 
rate. will have to be achieved through improved transitions. 
(Kirst, 1979', p. 62). The transitions will be ever increasingly 
emphasizing the quality of work that the worker will be per- 
forming. J While most 'skill training may take place on- the job, 
' (Thurow, 1979, pp. 324-325) industry training has been. quite ' 
limited' and limiting (McGbwan and Cohen, 1977, p. 36) and/ ' 
therefore, the vocational community will have to assess the 
quality of ski.ll training in its relevance to their providing ; 
training and preparation for work, and in .re- training people , 
for skills in new technologies . % 
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Vocational education and 'manpower programs^will also have 
deal with the s issue of limited industry involvement in both 
vocational -educational programs and manpower programs This 
limited involvement has been due to (1) the fact that industry 
has been disilliasioned with vocational education and manpower 
programs/ (2) the isolation of educators/ (3) some union pro- 
visions, (4) lack of mechanisms -for communication and cooperation. 
(NAM/ 1975/ pp. 9-10) '(Cameron, 1979/ pp. 116-118). Vocational 
educators and manpower administrators will haye to be looking 
at the types of businesses and industry operation? that are 
inost often served by vocational education and manpower tcr better 
understand the s nature of those industrial and business groups 
with which they must form collaborative relationships. This 
also includes col labp ration with -labor unions. 

We must assess the extent to which vocational education 
can have a positive impact on those responsible for the design 
of the work setting, those responsible for increasing work 
opportunities, and those responsible for absorption- and integra- 
tion of the work force, namely the private -sector where four 
out of five jobs are created. ' (OECD, 1964). lathis respect, 



vocational 'education must assess* what measures are being used 
to relate to the needs* of industry at t^e lo^al level through 
vocation education and manpower programs . Ultimately it is 
business and labor that have the responsibility^*) provide 
opportunities for wprk. (Michael, 1976, pp. 60 5- 6^06) . It is 
they whq must redesign work- settings and procedures \o take 
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advantage of the skills and abilities and expectations of those 
entering the work force. (Gottlieb, 1977, p. 48), However, 
it is. the responsibility of vocational education and manpower 
agencies tb-assess the extent to which such collaborative linkages 
to facilitate this development have not taken place, and the . 

extent to which such collaborative linkages are' possible . 

* ' • t 

There will be the continuation of a decrease of in-house 

.training by industry and a greater use of outside agencies tor > 

training- (Amara, 1978, p. 12). For most industries, it is 

not cost-effective for them to do their own training, and the 

large- industries that do their own training perform basically 

industry related skill training. There is still a large ' . 

responsibility in this area for vocational 4 training. Vocational 

education has not been isolated from "the various fdrms of-^ 

skill- training that relate to on-the-job work. Vocational 

education utilizes training on the job, in school, and in other ~> 

m institutional settings , and in this respect should be ready to 

provide the kind of well-rounded training and skill experience 

tftat employers find valuable in workers. (Swanson, 1978, p. 88). 
^ \ . 
One\possibility that has been suggested is^ that consortia of 

employers who cannot provide training indivudally could provide , 

and purchase training from education and manpower agencies. ; 

(Becker et al., 1965). There is obviously a need to assist 

industry with such training and it is. up to vocational education 

to determine the means by which such Waining can be provided 

with the greatest facility and flexibility for industry * but alBo 
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providing €he best skill training that an individual needs . 
(Evans and_Herr, 1978, p. 116)' (Kirst f 1979, p: 64). 

As mablically administered programs, vocational education and 
manpowerthave a responsibility to develop collaborative link- 1 ' ' 

* ages between their respective institutional contexts, and with*,, 
the private sector. To this end, the observation on the 
particular characteristics of the public administration context, 
and the research that can highlight the dynan\ics-of inter-* 
organisational cooperatipn, provide guidelines 'for positive 
strategic developments. The feasibility of national or nation- 

-wide policy . thrusts , in achieving the collaboration sought, 
derives support or opposition from the foregoing discussion of 
the public policy context. - 
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CHAPTER IV ' 
TOWARDS A VOCATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY AGENDA 

C ■ ^ . . 

A . A NatiQnal or Nation-wide Vocational Education Policy 

' Our discussion has focused on the variety of factors 
affecting vocational education and manpower programs in terms 
of their functioning as administrative systems. It has also 
focused on the .contexts -in which they operate, including 
demographic and", technological factors. We have seen that 
vocational education, and manpower are not monolithic systems but 
involve several levels of governmental institutions and a 
variety of actors a*d groups impinging upon each^other and 
deciding policy. For these reasons it is justified to ask 
whether vocational education requires a national policy, or. 
perhaps a nation-wide policy. ■ ✓ 

. The distinction .between the two center around the distinction 
between a policy that would be national,, that is a policy 
uniformly derived and uniformly applicable to all vocational 
educational programs in the United States, and a nation-wide 
system which would include basic principles but which would be 
developed, at. the° regional. arid local level, with differentiations 
appropriate to. the various contexts and actors relevant for 
• implementation of policies. Currently, there has been a call 
for a national Vocational education policy. The reasons given 
for having a national vocational education policy would, apply 
equally well to reasons for having a nation-wide policy. The 
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reasons presented are first, the scope ol* the responsibilities 
a vocational education establishment has never been precisely 

defined; second, vocational education is vulnerable to attack 

*r * 

i 

because *there is no articulated policy against which its 
effectiveness can be measured; third, there is a need to 
sttengthen local control and adaptability with a clear and . , 

comprehensive policy which defines goals precisely., (Feldman, 
19761, pp." 5-8)* f For these reasons alone a nation-wide, vocational edu- 
J cation policy should be developed. Such a policy could be„ generated 
at the national level but could not be- developed at the national 
ievel only. Policy developments at the\local and state levels * 
- have takerTa step forward in the last decade, and the capabilities 
of both the, state and local levels to engage in policy research 
' and policy analysis have increased along side their authority, and 
responsibility for managing additional human resource programs, 
most specifically manpower programs. 

With respect to vocational education, the current situation 
may be one of existing policy centers throughout the country, 
• which is not unacceptable except for the fact that there appears 
to be little coordination of policy development among these 
centers. 



' Perhaps the trouble is that there is a national 
public policy, or a constellation of public policies, 
toward vocational education. It consists in all the 
actions taken through public policy-making procedures- 
legislative, executive, administrative, and judicial-- - 
on all three levels of government, involving £he use 
of public resources, affecting the . provision, con- 
sumption, promotion, and regulation of a public 
service referenced in public documents as vocational 
education. In short, national policy toward vocational 
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education is what a highly decentralized, publicly 
maintained and operated enterprise identified, with 
c^sileSable ambiguity, as vocational education in 
fact does on a day to day basis. 




' f This conception of what a national policy m JY_ . _ 
be in fait appears, however, to be less tha^satxs factory 
to Sose whfexpect that policies in operation should 
^WrTi av fpamres of clarity and economy of goal 
^trucSre as win as coherence and internal consistency 
In Sne means stipulated for fulfilling stated goals. 
(David, "1977, p. 10) . 

It is for the very reasons that some expect policies to 
display certain features of clarity and. economy of goal structure • 
as well a3 coherence^ and internal consistency that the analysis; 
as indicated by this. paper shouldbe accomplished. It is not 
kat the constellation of public policies, either generated at 
the local level or defined in the day-to-day operation, should 
cease to exist but that we must come to better understand the 
various factors by which .policy is defined and .the role of the 
actors at the various' levels in defining and creating policy. 
We can then come to better understand the mechanisms involved 
in policy development . 

It is not the case that we should opt for a loose system 
without criteria for evaluation of performance. Specifications 
. of national vocational education goals should be particular 
enough for measurement. (Lindman, 1976, pp.. 121-122* (University, 
of California, 1975, -pp. 13-14) (Walsh, 1979, p. 231) . For 
example vocational educations be measured on CD its ability 
to create the skills demanded by employers, and (.2) On the 



necessity of acquiring ' those skills not ^academic but in 

1 A** - 1 ' 
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vocational education environments. (T^urow, 1979, p. 336), 
But for the development of a nationwide vocational education pdlicy 

and for the realistic measurement of - the effectiveness of that/ £] 

* ' * * / . . .J 

policy, we cannot ignore differentiations and distinctions th^t 

exist and opt for an overly-simplified model of what a natioi 

wide or a national vocational education policy should look like. 

In defining vocational education policy for an entire 

nation, it would be helpful to do this ih a context of defining I; 

also a nation-wide manpower policy recognizing that certain 

elements of manpower policy would have more centralized 

characteristics than perhaps vocational education would have, 

But what would a national manpower policy look like? . 

Some delineation of what is meant by a *■ 
•national manpower policy framework is in order. r The m 
concept .of a national manpower policy has been dis- . 
cussed by many^ but it has not been well defined ■ 
as to what it would be or how, it would' be structured . 
and implemented. Conceptually and operationally^/ 
it has many- illusive dimensions that preclude- sharp a, 
demarcation and exposition, but the following maDor |j' 
elements can be identified: 

A fairly explicit set of principles and # ^ 

9 °^ 1S 7Specif ic objectives, with standards and ^ 1 

Jtime tables. - v ... m — 

A series of program and operational measures. ■ 

A range of coordinated delivery -systems, | 

with accountable management structures. * 

An infrastructure of manpower policy making — 

institutions tied into the economic policy , | 

institutions. . 
Other support institutions for labor market 

information arid dataT as well as A related research ■ 

Sf f ° r p4rformance standards for both policy and pro- 
gram assessment, with an evaluation and control ■ 
system. (NCMP, 1976, pp. 13-14). • * ■ 
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Such a framework for a national manpower policy does ; not pre- 

elude the possibility of formulating a nation-wide framework 

for manpower policy. A framework would include some of the 

very considerations for, local policy making and^the devplution 

♦ 

of federal responsibilities to the -local levels, recognizing 

af 

that the diverse antiT pluralistic context in which policy is' 

* " • * \ 

made in both formal and informal ways, 

Anotlr^r consideration, taken from the context o^ national 

economic planning, points to the limitations such a national. 

planning* or policy attempt may 'h^ve. 

Thus, "American-style" national economic planning 
would not be planning at all and could not fulfill the 
objectives, of planning. It could provide no coherent 
social goals. It could not dispel our .intractable 
ignorahce about the social. organism. The more com- 
v prehensive its reach would become /"the less sure 
would be its grasp. And its rationality would quickly 
dissolve in the yeasty medium of politics. 

If national economic planning would accomplish 1 < 
no good, -however/ it is also likely to do little harm, 
if only because the dominant, anfl predominantly hostile, 
political reality to which it must speedily adapt 
will deny it any real influence. Ye.t for all of that, 
national economic planning in some form appears in- 
evitable in America. Its natural "enemy , big business, 
" hds lost its hard edge of opposition , sensing perhaps 
that planning can be easily co-opted. (Schuck, 19,76, . * 
pp. 77-78) • , • ^ + ' 

With the possibility that 'national economic planning may be a 

cihimera for which little effort should be. expended, a question 

i% raised as to whether manpower and vocational education planning 

and policy /development sfi^uld support . attempts to make a 

national, single and coherent policy. (Kirst, 1979 , pv 53) 

\ ■ 

(U.S. /HEW, 1977, p. 14). Planning and-policy making for 



vocational education do not occur at the federal level, and 
vocational education is "a national program onl^ in the sense 
that it is a collection of state programs in which there- is a 
federal interest/ 1 (Swanson, 1978, p. .87) . A federal interest, 
however, does not constitute a national policy and we have to 
ask more carefully the extent of which the search for a national 
policy as opposed to a nation-wide policy is a realistic 
♦objective, , • ' 4 > 

* We must then asK what a nation-wide plur&listic vocational 
educational policy would look like. Such a policy might, apart 
from national economic programs to stimulate manpower demand, 
specify specialized programs to encourage local and regional 
development of employment opportunities, (OECD& 1964, p* -16) • • 
A step in the direction of sugh local development opportunities 
might be Kruger's blueprint for a comprehensive vocational 
"education and manpower delivery system. Kruger specifies ten 
elements ; in such a system: first, a need to consolidate pro- 
grams; second, mandated groups of workers to be served; third, 
,a meaningful and manageable role for federal/ state, and local 
government agencies and non-profit agencies in planning ahd 
delivery of services; fourth, a more pronounced role for the 1 
state, possibly with the governor as the state manpower agent 
or the mandating of a state manpower agency; fifth, new 
institutional arrangements to foster and improve the federal, • 
state, and local government relations; sixth, clarification of 
the, role of public service employment; seventh, improvement of 
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the functioning of the labor market^; eighth, . improvement. of . . 
the delivery of manpowerv services mandating accountability-/ 
establishing a due process system in the application of rights, , 
and more emphasis on staff training including interagency 
training; ninth, an adequate level of an advanced funding; tenth, 
establishment of a national institute for manpower policy. 
(Kruger, 1972, p. 20). Kruger's blueprint is possible, — — ; 
while-it may omit some elements that we have discussed. I.t 
focuses "on several that are quite important- including the role 
of the state and improvement of. manpower services and a mean- 
ingful and 'manageable" role for each- of the levels of government 
agencies and for non-profit agencies, it is a step in the 
direction of including those groups that realistically^have a 
part in developing vocational education- and manpower policy. 

. One of the most important factors that will have to be an 
element of such a blueprint are mechanisms for opening, the 
boundaries of various institutions to permeability f rqm other 
institutions whdfch 'have a sharer ±n and affect , the development 
^f-their^own-policies' and programs. Su&i ah attempt' will not 



be met with favor- from most organizations, which"*currently are 
in competition with each other for funds. It may- even be • 
necessary to amend oUr concept of organizational .behavior' 'and 
.institutional existence. • 

It shall be necessary for p\iiblic administration 
to develop what might be ca'lled "structural dynamics, * 
In structural' dynamics itwill.be necessary to -have 
an arsenal of organizational models, with any one 
• model or combination' of ^models ready for use when 
needed, Only in this Way can organizations change 

' .' . . <- " • ' ' • »' 
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as rapidly as will likely be necessary. So while 

the effective public administrator will need/to 

understand and work effectively with* people, that 

administrator will also need to know how to organize x 

those people to effective patterns of interaction. 

It is those structures that we have ignored, and it 

is my best guess that we are likely to see a much * 

fuller array of structural alternatives being, developed 

in the . future. (Frederickson, %976, p. 5731 • 

The rationale for such a flexible afid multivaried approach 

to models of organization-would- be thfyb s,uch definition of tha 

policy context would be more realistic in terms ,of the factors. 

involved in development of policy. It jhas become more evident 

that policies and the mix of programs should be variable. The 

structures for developing policy and implementing policy also 

must be mixed and* variable. While it is true ^hat the nature 

of manpower and labor market policies and the mix of programs ' 

should be variable with <\L) the nature of unemployment, (2) the 

levels of unemployment at the time^and (3) with, the mix of 

individuals seeking work, (NACVE, 1977, p. 2) it is also true . 

that tlie organisational and institutional structures and mechanisms 

must themselves be variable with .resp^ct-ribt qnly to these 

factors but with respect to 'the whole range of factors that 



we have been discussing. 

It is not likely at this time that .such a -notion will have 
wide-based popular support-, and there is a great deal of analysis 
that must.be done in terms of adjusting this notion with the 
notion of policy harmonization* of various policy arenas in the 
larger context of policy development. However, I believe that 
the results, if such an approach, were utilized, Wpuld .be far 
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more beneficial and fruitful tfran to take the current approach 
of static .organizations wittf semi-fixed and autonomous boundaries, 
each trying to approach the other from an isolated world view. 
What this situation is evidence of is the dilemma that exists in 
' policymaking of the tensions between precision and consensus. 
(David, 1977, p„ 14). On the one hand, thereis the drive for - 
p rer jcHo n and parsimony. On the pther is the political drive 
for consensus, ambiguity, and decentralization,. 

The ambiguity of policy and policy focus facilitates 
consensus at the same time that it appears to confound precision. 
However, we may have to develop different notions of precision 
or notions of -precision -that 4 are more accurate to the situation 
at hand. ■ TJie question at this point is whether the techniques 
and insights for interorganizational coordination would provide 
a tool for poiicy harmonization efforts br whether this is 
simply an administrative consideration. We have looked at the 
.findings of ^interagency coordination theorists with respect to 
public administration at large and with respect to vocational 
education manpower programs in particular. It is jiot clear at 



this point whether the insights would provide opportunities for 
achieving the kind of consensus -mode of pluralistic vocational 
education policy in a 'nation-wide effort, or whether; 'another 
approach to interagency coordination would be effectively 
utilized as ^n administrative mechanism for x achieving 
implementational coordination, ' after policy harmonization had been 

achieved; * . • 
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B. Issues of Policy Harmonization for Vocational Education 
Vocational education i's defined by a web of social and 
economic policy domains. (David, 1977, p. 17). This dependence 
of vocational education on .other policy areas increases the need 



to understand the activities of those other policy areas. It 
also creates a climate in which there, is an" increased need for 
policy h a rm o niz ati on b o 'tweon th e-a^eas^-as— po4icy--analysis has 
become^more sophisticated over the last several years and as 
the acceleration of activities within the various policy areas 
has generated more .attention to policy considerations, focusing 
on .long range rather than short range approaches t;o program 
design. The need to coordinate the actr</ity in areas such as 
economics, social welfare^ education, skill training, -and so 
on have become more evident. 

It is no -longer possible to settle- for ad hoc policy 
development where funding priorities and mechanisms, determining 
program goals , are implemented in a piecernieal fashion, or 
implemented without regard to the effects that they have on 
other programs. There is a difference, however, between 
coordinated policy development and centralized policy decision 
making. On all levels of government, and in both the private^ 
and the public sectors, policy analysis and policy making takes 
place. The problems that have developed are because there are 
few mechanisms for coordinating these activities, such that 
decisions and concerns arid considerations in one area are known 

• 4 * 

and taken into account in* other areas/ and that the objectives 
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of each area, while perhaps not totally coordinated and without 
conflict, are at least known and taken into consideration in 
setting .objectives in other policy areas. There are several 
tendencies that shape public policy in the United States, and - 
it i% these tendencies which will continue to shape the policy , 
i-n the United States' third century. 

Ten such tendencies are: Environmental constraint, 
the modern mixed economy, the changing international 
order, postindus trial society, changing political 
values and ideaologies, modern mass communications, 
urban society, the growing -density and changing balance 
* of federalism, the modern^Administrative state, and 
the changing character of public policy. Popular 
sovereignty, the people's ability to control govern- 
ment, is a useful rubric under which to consider 
democratic conditions for shaping public policy.- 
The party system is critical in effectuating popular 
sovereignty. Other concerns are the role of interest 
groups, political and civic participation, and 
elections. Requirements of popular sovereignty . 
culminate constitutionally . in policy' shaping by 
responsible officials: Congress and the President. 
Our ways of shaping policy are as subject to con- 
structive change through public understanding as 
through legislative actions or constitutional amend- 
ments. (Gilbert, 1976, p. 116). 

The" one" tendency, which has been the most pervasive consideration 
of this paper, has been the changing character of public policy,, 
which Henry^avid identifies as. perhaps the_ itfost important sphere 

,for the formulation of vocational education policy. (David, . 
1977", p. 17). There are several factors with respect to the 
changing character of public policy that affect the development 
of vocational education policy as. it relates to its own objectives 

- and 'as it relates "to the harmonization with other policy areas. 
The more public policy there is the more it shapes while it is 
being shaped. (Gilbert,* 1976, p. 123). Public" policy generation 
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creates the climate in which more public policy ife generated 
because of the preponderance of public policy. The generation 
of public policy also generates new expectations and demands 
which therefore create political overlaps and overloads. The 
generation of public policy' exacerbates conflicts over the 
technological determination of public policy. This Reflects 
the conflict^between precision and consensus . Finally/ „pubJLic _ 
policy is defined by organizational precedents and constraints, 
which affect the generation of public policy and the kinds of " 
policy which are generated. 

To seek policy harmonization of the 'various* policy areas 
in their generation of policy does not mean that the concept 
of harmonization eliminates the reality of, or the need for, 
conflict. The Constitution of the United States recognizes 
the reality of andjthe need for conflict and the need for 
mechanisms for conflict resolution. (Wsiner and Wildavsky, 
1978, pp. 10-11). It i'sf hot by the elimination of conflict 
that policy is made, but it is by the control of conflict and 
the amelioration of conflicting claims that harmonization's 
effects in program development and the selection of^objectives 
is achieved. Another factor that shapes policy is that, "in a 
..pluralistic society, policy emerges. ' (Mangum, 1969, pp. ix-xV. 
It is, therefore, not made in a coherent sense. (Ibid., p. 11). 
When two institutions or policy areas share common goals or 
goal structures, the consequents of the shared goals is the 
increased possibility of conflict over program outputs and 
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resource utilization. But thfVore important objective is to 
achieve conflict resolution. Wld, 1975, p. 124). The 

' ' ' \ \ 

challenge for. a democratic socieW is to achieve conflict. 
' resolution without the need for a \upW- coordinating agency , 



4 



or power, demanding coordination but\ through the development 
of collaborative mechanisms whereby the Autonomous or semi- 
autonomous institutions, each controlling Vesources, can 
coordinate their activities and harmonize their objectives and 
policy goral structures. 

Vocational education then should conside^ well what policy 
areas i% is in competition with, because policy^ harmonization 
attempts to heighten the differences and the conflicts between 
such areas. One of the problems that emerges is^ that each 
policJ|area is more likely to be measured differently, each 
having different or conflicting obD^c^ives. The concerns for 
allocating resources, for choosing objectives between the conflict- 
ing policy areas, and the measures by which effectiveness will 
be determined cause some .difficulty. It is awkward to determine 
the relative impact of such competing programs and to resolve 
issues of trade-offs. -(Schiller, 1978," p. 109) . But as we have 
seen, it is just these and Similar issues that will be the 
central focus for public administration.. Public administration 
will increasingly be more concerned with issues external to 
individual policy areas, such as boundary problems. (Frederickfbn 
1976, p. 571). ■ - 
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A related factor confounding the smooth harmonization of 
policy areas is the existence of alternative conceptions for 
each policy area. (Lerwick, 1979, p. iii) . Given alternative 
conceptions, conflicts within* a policy area over objectives, 
boundaries, resources, and outputs will make harmonization moirp 
difficult with other policy areas for whom some of the same, 
resources, boundaries, and objectives jnay be in contention. In 
this respect, policy perspectives- do not cancel each other out. 
but tend to become composite without reconciliation. (David, 
1977, p. 13). This create^ a situation of policy by aggregation 
and inherent conflicts are generated and compounded over time. ' 
Thfe -coordination of the various pieces of policy development 
becomes more difficult and continued policy hegemony becomes' 
more and more detrimental to harmonization. (Heclo, .1975, pp. 
404-405) . 

It must be warned, however, that there 'are negative con- 
sequences of over- emphasizing the adversarial' quality "of 
policy thinking. (Lynp, 1978, p. 16). The result could be a 
lack of the common set of relationships agreed to as the focus 
of ^he-discussion^ — A lack—of— consensus— also develops as to 
what xs being discussed. For example, there is a lack in 
vocational education on (1) agreement on how the problems being 
addressed* should be defined, (2) how situations • should be re- 
presented, and (3) on the range of available options. (.David, 
1977, p. 13). Such consequences of conflict and diversity pull 
against harmonization. However, they are 'elements of the very , 

/ 
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.fabric of policy making and point again to the need for mechanisms 

to achieve consensus and mechanisms for collaboration. These 

tensions arise" f^m a very real fact of the nature of policy 

making and that the power to influence policy is fragmented and 

adversarial. It has been indicated that the essence of federalism 

is overlap and redundancy. , Martin Landau has indicated. 

What appears is a truly messy stys tern—one 
~ that ls'aTiathema to our prevailing conceptions of 

a viable organization. There is no unity ■ of command 
and there are no unequivocal lines of authority. 
Domains overlap, jurisdictions are confused, and 
accountability is dispersed. And for each citizen, 

there is, at least, two of everything Virtually every 

aspect, every feature, every agency, and every structure 
of government was duplicated and still redundancy was 
not exhausted. (Weiner and Wildavsky, 1978, p. 17). 

Weiner and Wildavsky point out that the crucial point not ^ 
acknowledged by planners, is that, this system was intended. 
It is planning with a different aim, however. It is the 
'generation of society's objectives and the means to achieving 
those objectives through careful structuring of social inter- 
action and choice. (Winer and Wildovsky, 1978, p. 17). The 
emphasis on mechanisms' to achieve consensus do not focus on the 
synoptic view of _the_ expert but places' the emphasis on the ' 
development of communication linkages to maintain ^diversity 
within interdependency . ' (Shaw, 1977, p. 520). 

Perhaps the competition experienced among programs is not 
a negative factor and duplication should be. allowed because 
it serves some other objective. (Whetten, 1977, p. 83.) . How- 
ever, such possibilities should not qccur sotto voce, but should 
.be the focus' of the discussion. Such considerations, while not 
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resolving all issues, should take- into consideration the fact 

that the conflict as an objective may have a -positive value for 

policy determination. Policy determination requires normative 

concepts of trade-offs and values and in such there is a danger 

in insisting upon too much rationality. 

There are dangers, however, in insisting upon 
too much rationality in determining priorities. Large- 
scale changes are probably discouraged by such. an 
approach.' Opponents of change can always demand more 
experimentation and a more "measured" pace of expansion. 
(Levitan and Taggart, 1971, p< 59). 

* This 'recognizes that there may never be a best* choice among 

alternatives or even a finite number of alternatives frojn which 

to choose. As conceptions of various policy areas proliferate, 

as policy areas overlap and involve each other, this "messy 

system", contrary to beinej characterized as an undesirable 

situation, may be vieweid as a possibility for achieving the very 

linkages which we have, been seeking. In the area of program 

implementation * we are not too clear as to what specific objectives 

a program should seek or how program activities might produce 

desired result. (Morehouse, 1972, p. 873). With such uncertainty 

bebause of the nature of the beast with which we are dealing, 

we- should look at policy analysis and policy development not 

as a scientific endeavor but as an endeavor of creative social 

process. To this end, we must reorient ourselves in terms of 

the kinds of analysis that are carried on.. under policy develop- 

ment. We need research which examines the effects of different 

patterns of delivery of program services in such a way we can 
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understand a variety c^f options and possibilitiesa&swell 
understand the concerns and considerations that were aehind 
implementation of various patterns. (Mirengoff , 1978, pp. 268- 
269). (Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, p. 140). We should 
examine vocational education and manpower under comprehensive/ 
mixed, and categorical systems, we should exari^ne them under 
centralized and decentralized systems, and we sl\ouXd examine the 
delivery models involving a wide spectrum of services. What 
' are some of the policy ana^sis research and data needs\con- 
siderktions that policy analysis for vocational education^should 
consider? We now turn to this. 

C. Issues of Policy Analysis Research and Data Needs 
The aims of policy research are first, te> achieve relevance 
to the concerns of decision makers? second, to recognize that 
there are no ultimate solutions; third, to exhibit a concern 
for variables which are controllable; .fourth , to achieve 
credibility for. the research and the researchers, and finally, 
to consider the . intended audience and the format v for implementation 
(Bughnell, 1975, pp. 4^5). Within these aims Of policy research , 
we must ask what the focus for research and development should 
be with respect to organizational change as it affects voca- 
tional education. What are the avenues that should be explored 
and what are the factors that should ^e considered in determining 

I the character of organizational change or whether the concern 
should be £or the improvement of the quality of the present 
| organization or structure rather than to change it? (Venn, 1975/ 
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p. 20). Beckman has indicated 12 analyses that the policy 
analysis should undertake relative to developing policy that 
is effective in implementing .this policy. These analyses , . 

include:- (D^tm^er lying assumptions and their implications, 
(2) information gaps, (3) internal consistencies^ (4) conflicts 
with other goals, policies, and programs, (5) political con- , 
sequences, .,(6) impacts on society, the economy, and the environ- 
ment, etc., (7). problems of administrative implementation, (8) 
institutional aspects, (9) problems of coordinating inter- ■ 
disciplinary impact, (10) hypothetical alternatives, with dis- 
qualifying reasons for those, ruled out, (11) realistic alternatives, 
with pros and cons of. each, (12) evaluation, oversight and follow- 
up requirements and procedures. (Beckman, 1977, p. 223) . Policy 
analysis must therefore consider the objectives, the alternatives , 
the. costs, the models, and the criteria. (Burt, 1974, p. 8). 

One facet which this discussion 8 has focused upon is the 
analysis of the - performance in the organizational structure of 
vocational education as it relates to manpower^power . (Mead, 
1979, p. 27). Organizational analysis of vocational education 
as an institution, and particularly in the context in which it 
operates, should be expanded. Organizational analysis .has <: 
developed techniques for looking at such characteristics. 

In general, organizational analysis has broadened its 
concerns -to include: 

1. both formal and informal elements of the 
organization and their articulation; 

2. the scope of informal groups and the relation' 
between such groups inside and outside the 

f organi zatioii ; ^ 
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3. both lower and higher ranks; - - ' \ j 

4. both social and material rewards and their 
' v ' effects on each other; ' < 

i. 5.- the'Unteraction between the organization and 

its environment; .* . . ' 

6. both work and non-work organizations. 
(Etzioni, 1974, p. 49). , . , 

. J We have also concentrated on the fact that interorganiza- 
tional coordination may*differ between hierarchal levels an/ 
between systems.. (Klonglan et al., 1976, p. 677). It is 
relevant, to consider that there are alternative patterns of 
delivery and the assessment of these and the impact upon inter- , 
agency coordination and policy harmonization should be assessed. • 

(Mirengoff^ 1978, p. 269). 

Another factor which has been little analyzed with respect 

to vocational education is analysis which resources the various 

actors will use to gather support to achieve their objectives. 

The types of • resources wh>ch are available are material, symbolic, 
•physical, positional, i/f ormation, and skill. (Meltsner, 1972, 

p.. 862). The various actors employ these resources in seeking 
to gain support for positions and objectives. -We need to under- 
stand which resources are most applicable in which context and 

how Effective various resources are to achieving different goals. 

With" the proliferation of research and demonstration and 
the 'generation of studies, we must also be careful to consider 
the effects of research on information as affects- govern- 
mental operations. (Henry, 1974, p. 190) . The increased reliance 
on information tends to favor professionals . Bureaucracies 
almost inevitably tend to distort information and there are 

i 
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geometric effects of information as utilized by bureaucracies* 
' Studies are not: "neutral a'nd the effect of studies are not 
neutral* As we call for more investigation of the various elements 
of policy * analysis, of the resources used in program implementation , 
and the analysis of the ^elements of program success or failure 
-\we cannot ignore the impacts that the generation of such info:nna- 
' tion will itself have on policy development and policy making • 
' The effects may be detrimental or positive* but .without due con- 
sideration of these factors/ we will ignore one of the most 

dynamic aspects' of policy making today. 

* «. 

We must also be aware that the overrationalizing of policy 
making tends to ignore the fact that new policy thrusts are 
based more on ide6logy than Wey are on analysis, ^X.evi tan _ 
and Taggart', 1971, p. 46).-' (Venn, 1975,, p. 3) J This is in 
part due to. the fact that policy makers cannot comprehend the ^ 
\ whole fabric of society and with the. enormous amount of information 

available and much of it seeming irrelevant to the concerns of 
/ policy makers, the tendency is to seek'to act on t the Basis of 

that which the actor in the policy arena knows best.; The seem- % 

/ > • 

ing interrelatedness^of our society and- the*f act that effects 

in one policy arena have effects in the other may give the 

illusion that the fabric of society as a whole which- any one 

policy maker or group of, policy makers can comprehend/ but • ^ • 

.there is' indistinctiyeness -in boundaries of the universe of 

*. ' ' . * 

discourse. (Siegel, 1965, pp. 269-270). There, is the indefinite- 

\ . ' " ' * 

ness aijd incomplete, quantif iability of this world. -There, are 
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limitations, of human knowledge. There are factors that interfere 
with the assignment of alternative uses of resources. There- 
are unknown consequences of implementing certain poii\cy stances. 
These are beyond . and perhaps will always be beyond the range of 
human understanding to grasp. It is for this reason the changes, . 
and particularly vocational education changes, have grown from m 
societal/kanges rather than from research.^ (Venn, 1975, p. 6). 
There are many reasons for the lack of impact ,o£ vocational . 
education research. First, there is a lack of .dissemination of 
results,' and second, a failure, to interpret the results in. 
operational terms. (Evans et al.,1969, pp. 94-95). Btft 
' perhaps the more overriding reason for the lack of impact is 
that research as yet has not been identified in its place in . . 
the arsenal of the' policy maker for determining how policy should 
be developed and how-to choose between policy options and con- 
J ' 1 '. . 

'ceptualizations. * 

Policy analysis must also take into account that people • 

.learn and can change ^vior . (Roberts',. 1978, p.. 33). Emphasis 
on quant if lability and precision can never match the. world of 
reality' in which policy ^analysis" .operates because people react ^ 
to policy decisions. Economic, social welfare, national defense, 
education,' and so. on. -In their reactions people' themselves become 
vectors, in the policy atwly^s arena which must be taken into 
account at a later date by policy analysts; ..Since these reactions 
are difficult if not impossible tQ determine., the attempt to 
policy analysis which seeks the scientific model will, never be 



precise enough' to a&hieve the objectives that -scientific 
analysis requires. It is for this reason that I have suggested 
that po^cy analysis operate in* terms of models which have a 
pluralistic and- political direction . One example that indicates 
the problems that a policy analyst must deal with, in terms of 
people"' s changing behavior, concerns the perceptions of standards 
of living, and what. is. acceptable in the work environment. As^ 
the workers shift from higher aspirations to great expectations,, 
there is 'an increasing dissatisfaction with underemployment. 
(Gottlieb/ 1977, p. 43). This problem which concerns manpower 
experts and vocational education alike may have, little control 
value with respect' to developing policies because, as opportuniti 
increase in terms of the increasing quality of the work life, 
aspir^kions and expectations may "also increase toteep pace, 
and dissatisfaction may not abate. ' 

As we have noted, there are some fundamental differences 
jfetween policy research conducted as a science and 'politics ^ 

Politics is quite different from science: The 
intend is to find one purpose, or course of "action, 
acceptable to individuals espousing diverse purposes, 
values, and courses of action; Politics is value 
•expressive; facts are subordinate to and sustaining 
of values, and only contribute to the delineation of 
an issue. The politican seeks to maximize the 
satisfaction of his interests; he must be bold, per- 
sistent, opportunistic-, and capable of mobilizing 
and sustaining -belief and comm>tmen,t. " * 

It is extremely difficult for an individual to 
retain his credibility in these two very different , 
areas^ The scientist who is too action-oriented loses , 
his fedibility in the same, way that . the POljticAn 
who is too theory-oriented loses his. But the basic ^ 
problem is not 'the ability or inability of an individual 
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to' wear two hats , . but' rather, the incompatibility 
.of science and* politics x One '.trades in facts and ^ 
the other in values'. ' (Rein and White, 1977, pp. 
135-136),, ' . -V 

The result of the confusion of the objectives of Science 
and the objectives of politics which may jfot'be as totally in- 
compatible as might seem has been in manjy cases the misuse /of 
educational- research for advocacy purpdfees. (Levitan and 
Taggart, 1971, pp\ 42-42).' There are, however , many reasons 
for the factors ^contributing to. the- misuses, pf education for 
advocacy purposes and the undermining through changes in . 
policy. First, research tends to iocus on the most contro- 
versial issues which may be unpopular for reasons not. related , 
to the program's merit; second, program evaluations are flexible 
and reflect the* changing fortunes of the program study; third,, 
studies that contradict prevailing policies are often ignored 
while those in agreement are publicized; fourth, separate pro- 
grams have an inertia sustained by the vested interests and 
established obligations to constituents and resists unfavor- 
able changes in policy; fifth, the success of a "program does 

not insure its expansion .^The approach may be assigned else- 

J 

where under different administration and authority; sixth, 
^results of experimental efforts can*be misused. in the support 
of desired policies through, for example, distorting. the 
significance of results; finally, when legislation is designed 
to implement the reform suggested by .evaluation, there can be 
no certainty that the desired improvements will result. 
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Bureaucracies ,• for example, have' their inpuf and control^in 
the implementation of policy. This is not to suggest that it is 
' inevitable that research will be misused for any advocacy pur-, 
pose, but that such a possibility exists and the researchers and 
analysts must take into account the possible context in which the 
research may be disseminated and the fact that research must 
undergo the criterion of consensus, ^ 

It has been noted that policy makers in the more established 
-policy areas tend^to 'be j^Pe 1 " concerned with striking bargains 
than with innovation. (Lynn, 1978, p.. 18) . This tendency 
towards institutionalization of policy positions mitigates in- 
favor of the bureaucratization of poMey as opposed to the tugs 
and strains. of the political context which, while/consensus is 
difficult to. achieve and the trade-offs might be less than ✓ 
conceptually 'elegant, tends to favor change. Running the 
findings of research and the recommendations and policy . 
initiatives and research- through the organization necessary to 
achieve the implementation tends to mute the impact of research. 
CShaefer, 1974,' p.' 7)- (Weiss, 1978, pp. 47-48). Organizations^* 
operate in^vidualistically^.rather than within a broad mission- 
and are., by and. large, internally directed. (Venn, 1975, 
pp. 2-3). This tends to shape the nature of the implementation 
' of policy away from harmonization, and' coordination, for the 
essence of social experimentation is often ignored in the plaqe 
of political considerations. (Levitan and^aggart, 1971, p. 32) 
It is just this factor which the policy analyst must consider 
' . 144 - 
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carefully in order to determine .the reasons why research and 
research findings are either distorted or ignored in the con- 
text in which such research should have the most impact. 
r Policy research aids in the consideration of. goals, means, 
funding, and administration. tWeiss, 1978, pp. 63-64). While 
the policy makers, politicians. ^ and the public may wish to ignore 
these factors or while the considerations of the smoke-filled 
rooms may mitigate against a rational or a precise answer £o 
social problems, it is often to the findings of social research 
and the testimony of experts that the politicians and the policy 
makers' turn. Often times , they are looking simply for a •» 
legitimization of a position which they have^already formulated. 
But often times, when they do' not redeive the formation which 
they are looking for and receive' information contrary to their ^ 
cherished beliefs, they have, to deal with this confHct. Policy 
analysts, realize that they have an impo^rtanjt^function in making," 
remaking, and unmaking of policy." 

To this extent, policy direction should be verf* carefully 
chosen and the questions posed by policy and evaluation research 
should' be carefully formulated. It is important to determine 
the best questions to be asked about the ef ri^QC^-and' effective 
ness of vocational education. Such questions might include (a). 
' in what types of education do society and the individual students 
get. the best return on. their time and' money?; (b) what is the • 
interaction among student ability, social^ class , and^ motivation, 
as they affect the costs and effectiveness .of various Educational 
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programs?;, (c) how much time is required for the graduates - 
of a vocational education program to adaplfto the techniques 
of the contemporary productive enterprise? .(Evans and Herr, 
1978, pp. 95-9*8). We have little or no data on the relative 
effectiveness of public and private schools and no systematic^ 
methods exist for the collecting information on the output of 
the various occupational training programs. One approach to , 
correct this deficiency would be t6 strengthen the Bureau of 
the Census survey of - high school graduates to obtain data on 
labor force experiences of those who dp not go on to college. 
(Freeman, 1976) . We can also examine the benefits to individual 
who have taken vocational education. Swanson, 1978, pp. 88-89). 
Such data must be the "focus for determining the efficiency 
and effectiveness of vocational education: (Mirengoff, 1978, 
'pp. 237-238). We must carefully form" the questions because 
the answers we get may be confused or confounding and may pre- • 
sent, a." picture that is not only unrecognizable by the audience 
■ in the policy making arena but may also confuse- the discussion, 
by raising irrelevant and unclear issues. 

We need the same kind of efficiency and effectiveness 
measures ^manpower programs. # e need to determine which pro- 
grams and for which groups, under which- economic conditions^, 
efficient. But this is difficult to determine precisely. 



are 



Essentially, issue of relaUvee^e^iy^n^ 



noils down question » f which manpower yiuy.am 

~" ^geTs^ o^i i l for specific target groups .under 
^r^^^^itions. As might be expected, 
I nformation on this issue is scarce. First of all, 
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individual studies of specific programs "have- generally 
yielded uncertain estimates of average program effects. - 
Second, the various manpower programs have been 
implemented at different times, and therefore confront- 
ed differing economic situations. (Schiller, 1978, 
p. 117). 

The confusion of the" collection of- data, and the lack of con- 
sistency in data collection should not stop the policy analy^ 
from seeking to collect data on a more systematic basis. There 
are currently efforts underway, for example, through the VEDS . 
system, which may form a more accurate and adequate basis for" 
the collection of data on vocational education. The manpower.- 
system also must increase its capability' for the collection of 
data without placing unreasonable burdens on those who gather 



the data and operate the programs at the same time. Factors 
Which we need more information on are the characteristics of 
internal labor markets with respect to career, ladders and pre- 
vious vocational' training. We also need to. determine the value 
■ and need for vocational education programs in penal institutions^ " 
We should know what programs and what services have what effects 
on various students, CDavid, 1977, p. 18) and to know when to 

stress skill acquisition. (Ginzberg , ' 1977 , p. 24). 

■> • , 

One problem .confronting the "development of vocational, 
education policy has been that vocational education, tends to 
reject policy research because it distrusts it. CShaefer, 
1974 , pp, 8-9).- (Mosher,. 1977, p. 656). An approach^ whijaK might 
assist in making, vocational, education research relevant to the 
vocational educator, would be studies of the various aspects of 
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• work itself. Among these aspects are (1) praxiology (the 

' science of efficient action), (2) work values and work_/ethics . 
of individuals in. a society, (3) job satisfaction andwork design, 
(4) effects of education and opportunities for work, ^) effects' 
of governmental fiscal planning on work. (Evans and Herr, 1978, 
' . p. 320) . It is in" looking at the area of work and the relation- 

• ship between the vocational training and work that research can 
have a profound impact. The assessment of the sequence of education 
an4 other' experience in the lives of individuals primarily with 
respect to work and work-related activities has an importantjocal 

* point for. research as it impinges upon both vocational education 

and m anpower training. (Wirt., 1975, p. 164) . The relationship ■ 

between these two policy areas can be facilitated .by research 
which aims at the common and collaborative areas between these 
programs and the, area of work is just one 'such area. 

D. Policy Issues for Consideration . 
1. Dilemmas of Comprehensive Social Policy and Planning 

The objective of achieving a comprehensive plan- or* policy 
structure for any given policy area, be it voqational education 
or manpower programs, runs into several conflicts in attempting 
to present a consistent, uniform, and completely comprehensive 
approach to setting objectives, defining the universe of dis- 
course, and implementing program activities t .Within- the realm 
of policy analysis -alone,, it is difficult to achieve compeheS^on 
to any great degree so that a comprehensive policy position can 
* be developed. Part of this is due to the fact that policj 
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analysis is not itself a single or comprehensive system. 

i ; 

Policy analysis is , neither a single method nor a 
a collection of methods and techniques. Because * 
policy analyses derive their character largely from 
'the prdblems they address, they may seem to bear- 
little resemblance to each other. Alsb, the specific - 
tool/s or analytical techniques may differ from study 
to study, because the problems addressed and the 
questions asked about various policies and programs 
are different. What then is policy analysis? 

Policy analysis is a practical philosophy oh 
how to assist a decision maker with complex problems 
of choice under, conditions of uncertainty. ^Burt, 
• - 1974, p. D-X - 

With policy analysis having the objective of being a 
practical philosophy assisting decision makers in making choices 
irLJ^oaditions^ofluncertaijity., poiicy analysis becomes itself as 
diverse as the practical situations of uncertainty with which 
it is faced and even more complex with the assistance and the 
decision* makers in each given context, .This is not, as we have , 
seen, a drawback to policy analysis but can be conceived as its 
strpngp6int. » 

Policy analysis as with social planning may 'be 'the stronger % 

for having diversity ancf an objective of consensus. The converse 

characterization as presented by Alan 'Altshuler presents a 9 

rather grim picture for fcioth social planning and social policy 

which takes on a rathe r* undemocratic character. A- . 

Those who contend that comprehensive -plalnning 
should play a large role k in the future evolution of 
societies must argue theft the common interests of 
society's members are^their most important interests 
and constitute a large proportion pf all their interests. 
They must assert that conflicts of interests in society 
axe illusory, that they are" about minor matters r or ^ 
that they can be foreseen and resolved in advance by 
• just arbiters (planners) who understand the total interests 
of all parties. (Schuck, 1976, pp. 67-68). 
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»It-is n'ot\he case, however, . that conflicts in society are 
illusory or thaAmatters to various constituent groups are 
minor, especialiyVo those groups. We have "also experienced, 
with attempts at achieving a great society, that problems cannot 
be foreseen to a great degree or with any, great degree of pre- 
cision, and that it is even more difficult to resolve in advance 

by anyone the interests of all parties. It, is hardly possible 

* r | 

for a social planner or a policy analyst to/understand the total 

interests of all parties just as it is impossible for pro- 
fessionals or laypeople alike to comprehend^fie total fabric 
of any situation let alone of our society. It is not in 
rankling against this situation" and striving for mo^cdmp^rensiW 

'and complex knowledge that we will overcome the inherent apparent 
liabilities of this situation. Certainly, we -must strive for~ 

• greater clarity and for more information. But the resolution * . 

of decision making does not reside in having a corner on truth. 

We are presently experiencing a situation where our own 

political institutions have been overloaded. They have been 

so burdened with various demands and responsibilities that have 

exceeded their ability to deal with the trade-offs of social 

policy and tend to deal in simplistic solutions. Political 

institutions such as government have gained an inordinate amount* 

of power. However, this power is gained at a loss, 

In practice, this increased power Us gained • •„.•'•• 
only at some cost, and the hew technology presents - 
society with new choices. Quite often the trade- . ^ 

offs- are obscure or unrecognized Even when the 

* ' nature of the trade-off is appreciated, political 

• institutions may be inadequate to resolve the resulting • 
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conflict of interests . This is what is meant by 
"overload" of political institutions. . , 

The naive solution »to this problem is simply 
to increase the amount of power enjoyed by one of 
the decision- making institutions in the. system, so 
that the President or the Cabinet .can enforce the 
particular trade-off chosen. Since government' in a 
democratic. system does not and should not have such 
power in normal circumstances,, the authorities are 
forced to make circumstances appear abnormal— by 
inventing crises and impending catastrophes to^justify 
> an extension of their power.. (Weiner and Wildsteky, 
1978, p. 11) . " 

It is just this increase of the power of * institutions in- 
cluding government which should be avoided. It is the role of 
government that we .must reassess. V We must be able to develop 



these methods of assessment so that we can evaluate- programs 
with differing objectives, strategies . and methods. The 
possibility of the emergence of the service s|ate, a qoncept of 
government which is that It ig not. all powerful orjmanipulative , - 
would be a state based on balance instead of dichotomies, a 
snythesis of options, and a government wh^ch ^ res ides in all 
institutions and has a variety of natures, (Dimock, 1972, p. 
876)-. The measure of the performance of this state woyld be 
measured by the degree to which it makes creativity possible. 
Uniformity and unanimity would be secondary objectives- Creation 
of new and viable solutionis would be -primary objectives. For 
this conception to not seem Ivory Tower, i€ will be imperative 
to develop practical issues for consideration in the implementation 
of policy under Such a conceptualisation. It is poss/ible that 
vocational .education and manpower policy , can'be developed in 

» 

such a context in vhich there is not a win- lose situation, but 
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in which both aspects of program delivery and both aspects of 
policy conceptualization can augment each other in ways that 
reinforce and support the other, 

0 

2. National Priorities and Local Priorities 

Another area" of consideration is the need to resolve 
the apparent conflicts between national priorities and local 
priorities. One step in rectifying the situation would be to 
address the apparent conflicting, confused and overlapping ^ 
legislative mandates. (NCMP, 1975, pp. 26-27) Part" of this 
conflict and, overlap comes as a result of the very committee 
structure through which the Congress develops legislation. There 
may need to be more ^coordination between the various committees 
and houses of Congress in terms of generating legislation to help 
reduce the conflicts and overlaps. There is also the jurisdiction 
of numerous departments, each having responsibilities similar to 
or related to those of other departments. It is also the case 
that opportunities for coordination have not* been fully exploited 
by all parties at all government levels. Approaching these three 
areas in terms of the legislative mandates for, vocational education 

v. 

and manpower programs cpuld eliminate areas of apparent, conflict, 

which actually are not conflicting, and indicate those areas 

i 

for which potential conflicts and actual conflicts exist. With- 
out such an analysis of the generation of legislative mandates, 
resolutions of conflicts does not appear possible 

One aspect of the legislative system is. the generation of 
categorical programs to solve independent and isolated problems. 



Some of the problems, identified with the 
categorical systems were; , 
* CD A lack of any cohesive, unified approach for the 
development of priorities and goals 

(2) A lack of flexibility for tailoring programs and 
services to meet local needs and conditions 

(3) .A lack of coordination in program operation — 
resulting in inefficient management , fragmented 
delivery systems, overlappiftg services, .and conflicting 
policies and regulations < / 

• ^ (4) A lack of -local input in decisions affecting 

program priorities and policies - / 
(5) An inability .to adequately assess the overall 
effectiveness or impact of federally /funded manpower 
efforts,- (Snedeker and Snedeker, 197/8, p. 17). 

, , w ; , J 

- The proliferation of categorical programs reinforces a 
positive aspect of intergovernmental relations but in 'a t , 
negative way. One of the major issues in the manppw.er pro- 
grams and. raised by the manpower pre/grams is >4 €he issue of inter- 
' governmental relations and the relative shares of power, 
(McPherson, 1976, p. 205), The situation in the American 
political structure of relative /shares of power plays, a positive 
role but the proliferation of Constituencies, and the prplif eration 
of political entities, to operate programs through the categorical 
system creates conflicts in /ways which may /be Counterproductive . 

To define this situation more precisely, we.'lnust distinguish/ 
between administrative .debentralization and political vddcentraliz- 
ation. EaclTfotm of decentralization. has its own characteristics. 

The current Activity in the federal government 
encompasses at Idas t two definitions of decentraliz- 
ation — political/ decentralization and administrative 
decentralisation. These two meanings are not always 
clear. For exeunple, proposals for decentralization 
fembodied in JfcVenue sharing schemes cal^ for "political 
decentraliz^Wbn." Authority is exercised by 
territorially leased units with* general powers. Much * 
discretion is left with the receiving unit. States, 
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provinces counties , and municipal corpoxations are 
^examples. Proposals .for general and special* revenue 
sharing suggests the transfer. :p£. .resources, and power 
to these governments v - . . v , - 

A sy?tem of* political decentralization emph|i^i^z£s ^ . 
the need for general purpose officers living in 
specific area to coordinate governmental activities 
there because/ , it i§- argued, they are in closer touch 
with residents and can Modify programs to rfteet area 
priorities. ' (Porter and Olsen, 1976, p« 73)* s 

* ■ * 
, - The important factor here is that |nanpower programs may * 

be best administered in this fashion given, the -type of objectives 

for which manpower programs have been designed- since the-1960's, 

including not only sKill training and work experience/, but- also 

employment. Another approach to decentralization the 

administrative approach. ». 4 " * . , $ 



! 



• Administrative decentralisation occurs when a , 
politically independent, .unit delegates, some 'of its- . 
powers to subordinate levels within its -organization. 
These delegations may be revised or 'retracted at the 
will of the 'delegating authority. . Recent, efforts to 
decentralize the federal bureaucracy are. -essentially 
an "administrative decentralization." Functions- • 
performed by ttfe federal government are being transferred 
from the. central. office in Washington to regional' 
offices. The-.regional 'offices still reflect the 
functional and department structure of the central,, » , 
■ offices,' but "are expected to exercise increased . . .-. >1 
"final authority" in the -execution of programs. 
(Porter and Olsenj 1976,^p. 74)."' , » K . . 



Vocational 'education *as a decentralized program shares t \ 

• * • ' ' - \ ' ' ■ • » ' ' • " v > 

many, characteristics with administrative' decentralization 

while the entities carrying out the vocational education in public 

education functions at the local level are not brga'nizationally 

part of- the federal bureaucracy.-- The relationship between the 

federal bureaucracy and . the' loial . educational agency is more^ \ 

' ) ■ : • ■ * ' . 
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of a professional delegation, of authority from one level of a 

professional organization to* another , (Hart, 1S72, p.' 605) 

or from one level of an administrative organization to another, 

* ♦ 

as opposed to political delegation of authority with broad t^sed 
powers. The delegation of administrative decentralization occurs 
more along the. lines of specific programmatic functions, as 
delegated within certain parameters and as opposed to broad 
based political delegations. This distinction .and the relation- 
ship -between vocational education and manpower program^ , which . 
may be e af felted by the differences in delegation and devolution 
of authority from the federal level, must be examined more 

carefully. • 

It i-s better recognised that, state apd local governments- 
are very- important in the management of non-defense programs. v 
(Schneide^ and Swinton, 1979, p. 12).. (Shaw, 1977 , p. 518). 

'But thisr management responsibility and the important role that 
local and state governments play has riot been examined fully.. 

•The harmonization of two policy areas must take into consideration- 
the histori9al experiences of each area in terms of its. scope', 
of responsibility within the various levels of government. 
The state ^vernments arid local governmepts have been increasing 

.their numbers of employees and have been increasing their Scope 

of their responsibilities in the past several years. The 

capacity has been building as the number of employees and the *> 

expertise of the employees has been increasing. An assessment 
i ' 

of the level of local and state capability to. deal, with certain . 
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programs , ^whether they have dealt with them dn the past or not, 
must be assessed in tenos of the appropriate devolution of 
responsibility to these levels of government for appropriate 
programs in policy areas. Policy considerations, appropriately • 
should be made. at the lowest level .practical for sufficient 
manageability. (.Burjt/ 1974, p. 16). This. hafe. not been con- 

sidered to any great degree. If the relationship between 

***** 

^the federal government and state and local governments has 

• > y * 

been one of unhappy and guarded relinquishment of power, policy 

considerations will not- be made 4 at the local level or the level 

practical* for sufficient manageability, but will be made at 

• • • » 

the level where sufficient political power exists. % It is -likely 

.that* no political entity will* give up power willingly: however , 

the span of control of the* federal government is .so great as ' to 

make its manageability ineffective* in a variety of areas, 

t It % may be that'thd policies in implementing practices of t 

the federal government should be couched 'in terms of principles 

rather thtan in terms of detailed specif ications . {Autry and 

Dement, 1977, p. .6). (Barton, 1977, p.. 78). The -cpals should 

bV specific enough to specify funding and to allow, for local 

differences. .(Lindman, 1976, pp. 121-122) • 'They should be • 

specific enough t(? be measurable; however, the move to de- 

centralize, to the extent that the decision making an4 the 

priority setting at the local level) becomes* a responsibility 

of those levels, Is a step in the jk^t direction. It has 

been, for , example , the European experience for ^uch^an approach 



as this follows in which details are left to the local organisations 

(Reubens, 1976, p. 59). We may need to study the European 

experience 'in terms of their organizational success in dealing . % 

with various problems and objectives with this' approach. . The 

problem\arises in making such decisions as to the devolution 

of 'authority as to who will be responsible for what and to whom-, 

as the federal experience with CETA has demonstrated. 

. The institutional issue that concerned the 
Committee was the relationships among the federal, 
. • • state, and local levels of government in the 
, • administration' of CETA. The heart of the i£sue is 
the locus of decision making and accountability : Who 
decides among alternative places, programs, and 
people? Inherent in this set of relationships is the 
question of whether congruence can be achieved between 
national policies and local. prime sponsor practices. 
The 'decentralization of manpower- programs has also 
effected the networks of institutions that -traditionally 
have provided training and employment programs. The •. 
unsettled relationship bjfcween the Employment Service 
and prime sponsors is particularly troublesome. The 
question is whether CETA has indeeed created' a better 

organized system for administering manpower programs, . 

one of the objectives that led to manpower reform. 
Another issue is whether the CETA programs are being 
. used for local political purposes rather than for 
" improving employability or creating jobs." '(Mirengoff, . . 
19 78, pp; 241-242) . , s 

** In any f event, (^he situation will ultimately be a matter 

of trade-offs between programs of national signif i<aance. and 

programs with' specif ically local outputs. The authority to 

carry out programs rests at the local level. • The .funds and the* 

scope necessary' to achieve impact on programs transcending 

local or state boundaries and programs with national signif icance* 

t - ' ■ 

must be met at the federal level. This partnership between, : . 

the levels government can do much to improve the operations 

■. ■ ■ . IS'/ 
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of programs and the meeting of "objectives which has gone on for 
many years. , The existence' of • conflict or' diversions of local * 
goals and national goals indicates the requirement for points 
and mechanisms of resolutions of differences. 

• r 

3. Organizations and Systems \ 

The National Commission for; Manpower JPo)£cy hais called for 
institutional changes which are required in American society 
to assure that young people have a less*dif f icuit ^transition • 
from school to work. The Commission then goes on to ask what 
is .needed*? and how we measure institutional change. (NCMP, 1975) 
This problem affects f undamentally .the possibility of most of. t~ 
.the issues that we have been discussing, policy harmonization, 
decentralization/ achievement of consensus, nationwide policy 

9 • « 

• • A ' 

development, and others. The extent to which organizations and * 

^systems, institutions and actors operate and respond, perceive 

and communicate affect the extent to which the objectives that 

will be developed by vocational education* and manpower policy 

"analysts and makers will be achievable. 

• It was, for example,' an expectation that the U.S. De^ 

foent^of Labor would, through the institution of manpower pro- 

x 

grams, affect changes in^ the educational -and vocatiohal education 
system. * i 




The case for giving the chief responsibility 
for the program to the Department of* Labor rested 
-not only on the argument ? that Labor was better 
equipped to handle the program but also^in the belief, 
in' doing so, effective pressure could be brought to 
bear »tin the* vocational education system to bring 
. about much needed and far-reaching institutional 
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changes. By giving**the Department of Labor authority 
to determine what "jobs people ShotUd be trained for, 
'as well as the responsibility for selection of • the\ 
* people to be trained T it was hoped that t^ie vocational 
education system would be forced to shake off its 
outdated approach to the major employment problems 
facing the nation and would begin to make the Adjust- 
ments' that existing* social and ec^pomic -situations, 
demanded.' tfUittenberg, 197Q-, p. 18)'.. 

• The question that this point of view raises is whether 

or not it is appropriate for one federal agency to be given ti*e 

responsibility to fundamentally change th$ institutional arrange- 

ments ancji actions, of agencies and actors who extend far beyond 

the pale of the federal bureaucracy and who traditionally and 

historically have related to an entirely separate federal agency 

and bureaucracy. The question on the one hand is whether such 

an approach is feasible. On the other hand, the question" is 

whether such an approach is reasonable. The issue that is raised 

is the extent to fthich programs can.be used to-achieve institutional 

change. To get a better grasp of ^the situation, we need to 

examine Organizational and structural changes in vocational educa- 

• s 

tion that have related to changing legislative mandates to 
determine -whether o'r not the use of programs themselves can be 
used to achieve institutional change. - (Gentry, 1979, p. 46). 
The research findings may indicate that government structures » 

may not be able to carry out such mandates. (Ibid,., p* 48). 

*, 

It is the current- situation t^iat the youth programs under CETA 
were' fashioned as a tool for institutional change. CWurzburg, 
1978, p. 44). Analysis of the results of ^these program operations 
and the impact that they may have on institutional change should 
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be examined very carefully without distorting generalizations. 

* 

Another issue that, has been raised in terms of institutional 

change with the enactment of CETA is whether or not, by creating- 

a decentralized comprehensive system in which organizations are \' 

required to' coordinate their activities with other agencies in 

a system administered by a local elected official, is^ whether 

* - * there is a greater necessity for the organization to maintain 
* * 

the integrity of its own system rather than being combined into 
a system which is comprehensive and supercedes the objectives 
^ of the individual agency. (Mirengoff, 19T8,. p. 146). It is 

• probably not possible for any comprehensive system, to coherently 
and without exclusion incorporate all objectives of, all cooperat- 
ing agencies: Perhaps .we mus^ look at the notion of "comprehensive- 
ness *in the manpower delivery system, and in this respect , ,look 
at the contribution 'by yocatidnal education and the extent to 
which vocational education "can participate in the system. There 
is a lack of. organizational parity between vocational education 
and CETA both at the state and local levels and at the national 
level. (Autry and Dement, 1977) p. 50). It is also the case 
that, one group's conception' of unity is another group's conception 
of dispersion of*power. (Schick, 1975, p.J18). .The differences' 
between outlook and objectives, between mechanics and practices, 
have far greater meaning than simply different ways of doing. the 
same thing.. When these two approaches to trainin'g are combined 
-into a "single "organizational and comprehensive system, we must 
'look at the extent to which we have" created for one or the other 
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a procrustean bed. 
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It is also the case that we must* look very carefully at 
whether we can af f or djcompeting systems, (Mirengoff, 197B,. pp, 
237-238). We must analyze the cost of. each system and compare ■ 
the relative outputs , assessing the * outputs m relative to .the over- 
all objectiVe^v (Ibid. , 1978, pp. 252-253). This requires a 
great deal of analysis, far more .than we have been able to 
achieve to date, rt fnay be that there is questionable efficiency 
of a comprehensive system? £ system outlined by Ruttenberg calls' 

r 

for.strorfg federal direction and for the state's authority and i , 
resources for social economic welfare to be turned to serve 
national goals. (Ruttenberg, 1970,. pp. 99-101). These two facets, 

comprehensive manpower -system raise questions with respect 
t ^experiences which we h^ve recently had in terms of local govern- 
ments Getting their own priorities and the questionable import- 
ance o3L national priorities. We must constantly be aware of • 
the dangers of centralized cei*trol and the avoidance of checks 
and balancefe\on gpyeg rmi erft through the political process. 
(Weid^ibaum and Rockwell, 1977, pp.' 71-72), what have, been 
the effects of the shift from a function to function' relation- 
ship between the national and local level to a government to 
government relationship? In what sense has this made the 
achievement of national priorities and local priorities more 
possible? What are the ,trade-of fs between .the two approaches? 
The implications for present power balances and institutional 
^relationships *re extensive* 

'». . .• 
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The ideal relationship would be government- v 
to-gov2?nment rather than function-to-function and 

• sSbs?IntS? federal assistance v,ould be earmarked for 
augmentation of policy management capabilities ot 
the recipient governments. 

' a shift from-a-func'tional to a government-based . 4 
structure would Have major implications for the v 
federal as well as for the recipient governments. 
InloUtical-ierms it would impel a flow of . . 

a± all levels from line agencies to central executive^ 

• 1 view of the weakened status of th« presidency, 
Sere inconsiderable doubt as to whether Congress 
*5£1 be a willing partner in this shift of power. 

There also would be a shift in power from 
.functional* interests to those with, strong access to . 
: ni£v hall or the state house. This would mean a 
' levestfture of powef fro* once ^vgtagod^groups 

^ wer/givS Sffi own ^^^^ . 

• experienced as a consequence of revenue sharing. / 
(Schick, 1975, p. 721) . _ 
It is not to say that a function- to- function or a govern- 
ment- to- government approach is .good or bad. (Snedeker and 
Snedeker, 1978, pp. . 141-142) . The question is the character • 
the. programs operated and the effects on intergovernmental and 
interorganizational collaboration that are effected by a pro- . 
gram effort, for example, vocational education which is ad- 
ministered through one type of relationship and manpower which' 
is administered through another type of relationship. What are 
the implications for vocational education* and manpower .pro- 
gram objectives as related to the access of various groups to 
decision making structures and the capacity for such structures 

to interacts ' 

' Finally; organizations must have the characteristic of 

change- and development inherent in their structure'. ' They:must 
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be able t;o move and , change* with the demands and the objectives 
Of the populace* Unfortunately, vocational education has not 
been characterized by flexibility. * (Comptroller General, 1974, 

-p. 58) . Perhaps, however, this is due to certain administrative^ 
and legislative mandates at both the national and the local / 
levels \ The possibilities for expanding flexibility of vocational 
education and the objectives to be achieved by expanding this 
flexibility can be Investigated. An institution is a learning 

. organferft,"^ ^Sfrawf- I43f77> *pp. 518-519) and vocational education 
is a learning organism. The Extent to- which vocational educa- 
tion has learned to develop in certain ways must be explored 

k 

in terms of developing capacities for growing in new ways as 

identified by , policy makers in a variety of areas* It is 

because policies and objectives . myst; change and cfrow with the 

.needs of the times. The institutions themselves which, operate 
* * * 

and carry out policy must also be changing and .developing. We 
also ne£d newer conceptions of management to deal with the 
collaboration of the pluralistically based system of manpower ' 
and- vocational education programs. (Cummens, 1979, pp. 450-451)' • ' 
The development of public administration and public management 
must meet, the challenge to develop 'such structures and such 
processes for collaboration between diverse but mutually 
dependent policy areas . 

A 

4. Assessment of Goal Structure s 

* • * 

the assessment o'f the goal structure for^vocational education 
is complicated because (1)' the scope and volume of social and . ' 
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economic, policies impinging upon vocational education and (.2) 

« * 

the growth and scale , of vocational education enterprise itself, 
(David, 1977 r P* 11) • The assessment has been complicated by . 
the fact that to a great degree there has been a goal displace- * 
ment by" the federal government through the actions of itt own 
bureaucracies./ (Scott and MacDonald, 1975, p. 788*). Such goapl 
displacement has occurred because of federal goal assumption^ 
as to the understanding of how state and tfocal governments operate 
and by deciding what is best. The federal government also has 
required locals to compensate for errors or omissions of federal 
operations and to take the necessary steps to correct these 
when the problems have existed at the federal levels and should 
!>e corrected at the- federal level* This has occurred to the 
extent that the local program operations are encumbered by taking , 
the responsibility for correcting the errors of federal' policy • 
Local policy and priorities have been set aside and priorities , 
as defined by the loc^l level, have bad to take second place to 
achieving the objectives through the' demands of the federal 
bureacracies thatt come with the requirements for the funding; 

With the decentralization and decategorization of jianpower 
r problems under CETA, local governments were pressed into the 
service of the federal legislative mandates to take the 
responsibility for the operation of these programs. Decentralize, 
-ationand decategorization themselves became objectives or ends, 
We" have lost sight of the fact that these institutional arrange- 
ments are means to other ends, (Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, p. 26 
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and having lost sight of this, we have lost sight of the fact' * 
that' local governments -have objectives for which de-centralization 
and decategorization may be 'ends, not as ends to achieving 
national priorities but ends to achieving the priorities of 
local level constituents. \ 

With decentralization and decategorization under CETA, 
the issues of policy formulation and decision making have been 
raised and stand out more- clearly than perhaps they . did before. 

several policy, issues are evident in the • 
CETA program and, in one form or another, touch its 
major problems: the relationship between national 
policy and local practice, multiple objectives, „■■ 
ambiguous legislation, the balance among program 
components, and the place of public service employ- 
ment in the overall design of manpower programs. 

One of the most pervasive issues is the degree 
to which local priorities "and practices are consistent 
wi€h national objectives. The issue is apparent in > 
. the structural as well as in the countercyclical^ 
comp6nents of CETA. (Mirengoff, 1978, p. 14). . 

These and other policy issues raised through the implement- 
ation of CETA point to the need for integrating other manpower 
policies and areas with manpower, (Levitan and Zickler, 1975, 
p. -194). (Snedeker and Snecjeker, 1978, p. 23). In raising 
these issues, the question of the fundamental principles underly. 
ing various policy, and program thrusts is of primary concern. . 

' . To be effective, a. policy must^be based upon 
an underlying belief or assumption. Principles 
are basic truths, laws, or assumptions which determine. ^ 
the intrinsic nature or behavior of vocational educ- 
ation. Principles serve as the basis for, policy 
and are inextricably bound to the economy, the labor 
force, and the social structure." The majority of 
^Athe principles that guide vocational education today 
were first delineated during the' .period 1906 through 
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1917, and they have be£n periodically reinterpreted 
to reflect changes-, in society, business, "industry, 
and education'* Principles that were first expressed" 
as -beliefs or theories, have since 191? been verified 0 
and are now considered^ as standards or' basic truths, 
(University of California f . 1975 , p.' 14)., ' (JRefer to * 
Appendix A) . ' . ~ * - 

.While it may not be that ' everyone would agree that there are t 

basic and unchanging principles of vocational education, what 

can be agreed upon is that the principles, accepted as those basic 



to vocational education first delineate^ as early as 1917- have 



changed and been reinterpreted periodically to reflect changes « , 

t, 

in society and "business . Bufc.it is to these basic beliefs and 

- «■ ■ ■ . * • ' - 

assumptions which underly policy; that we must- turn i-n so. far as 

we are able to' understand the reasons -for specific policies. ^But 

as times change and the assumptions change so must the policies s 

change. There are many * trends facing vocational education. These 

trends will influence the policy development through the influence 

on the attitudes and assumptions of policy analysts and policy 

t jY • ; * ' . - 

makets. . 

Some "Of the trends that have been expressed as facing, 
vocational education are, first', American education is currently 
reassessing its goals and is seeking to emphasize, occupational 
' skills' for* all students ,. As vocational education -moves more arid 

V < 

I 

more - into the mainstream of education, it will be challenged in 

ways that\are new. Second,- there is^ a^ growing interest to 

include coping skills relative to bureaucratic and organizational 

T • « i . ' 

forms -and to also include interpersonal human relation skills. 



The emphasis on such skills for workers to adjust to the changing 
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world of work will place demands on vocational education in 
terms, of the kinds of skill offerings which they make. Third, , 
there is increased concern for developing decision making skills 1 
as part of basic academic skills.- (Evans and Herr/ 1978, pp. 
•314-315). s As, these and other trends, affect Vocational education, . 
, 4 goalsVnd the assumptions underlying those goals will be tolled 
into analysis. Vocational educators and other "policy^ analysts 
must examine the'extent to which these and other trends* are < . 
relevant to the . development of future vocational education policy. 

- 5. F unding Mechanisms .and Program Policies 

f As we have noted 'earlier operations constitute policy, 
and fundjing constitues operations. The extent to whioh certain 
funding mechanisms are utilized in a large ,way determines not 
only the nature of the program but of the ultimatV outcome it- 
self. The features of the "Vocational education system point 
'du€ the* relevance of -funding for the operation of that, system. 



" ' ' Assessments of the distribution -of Vocational 
. c education funds are complicated by the need to 

recognize and accommodate three major features of • 
the vocational' education system: (1) decision-making 
authority concerning the level and distribution of 
vocational education is spread^ among three levels of 
. government (federal, 'state, alid local); * (2) vocational 

education funds support and . are allocated* among a wide 
- , range of skill-developing curricula; , (3) vocational . 
education programs can be provided by a variety of 
public and'private organizations. Issues concerning « ' 
the distribution and impact of vocational education 
' funds, have been raised in each of these areas, and 
the interdependences of the various decisions are 
quite clear. (Chambers and Sargen, 1979, p. 23). ^ 

. '* From another point of . view accounting, practices often have 

I * * 4 

determined program policies -and problems for example the", „ 
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anti-comingling requirement determines not only the extent to 
which the bookkeeping systems of program operators but also the 
way in' which various clients are treated and *he other institu- 
tional structures which are possible and impossible given 
certain accounting practices become of primary importance. 
(Apker, 19 79 , p. 3) . ^Pjii's factor has often been overlooked as 
a key factor in determining not only the quality of programs but 
in determining the quality in .the type of the output. ~ Funding 
priorities' and mechanisms determine programmatic goals. 

(McPherson, 1976, p. 199). , 

With the extent of which financial considerations determine 
programmatic considerations, a variant of this facet of federal 
programs is the application of the market model to public policy. 
The extent to which competition is seen as a model for service 
del-ivery, one advocates using a market J model or an economic market 
place model to determine the structure of program delivery and' 
the determination of program objectives. It should be readily 

* seen, however, that a market model is inapplicable to government 
operation since they constitute control in ways differing from 
market control. (Weidenbaum and Rockwell, 1977, pp. 60-61) . We 
need methods for measuring the quality of programs that are 
relevant to the social programs developed' and operated. by public 
administration. (Mirengoff, 1978,, p. 267). " 

' - With respect to the mechanisms for funding programs, the 
question has, been raised to whether it is efficient to let 
program appropriations fluctuate for economic reasons rather 
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than for policy and program reasons, (Evans, and Herr, 1978, 
pp. 17-18; p. 52) . The trade-offs between\>ro grains and the 
decisions by which program operation is determined have often 
been. made on the basis of wildly fluctuating unemployment or some 
national crisis for which skills, of a certain type are -in high 
demand. We have- only recently begun to ask ourselves whether some 
of the fluctuations, are themselves a result of not having taken 
steps early enough with respect to education and 'training, and 
specifically skill training, that wouia have, if not eliminated, 
at least softened the blow of certain economic and labor-market 
problems. For .vocational education the issue becomes particularly 
acute. Vocational education is more expensive in terms of 
operating dollars, and it is difficult to staff and* maintain on 
an up to date basis. (Ginzberg, 1977, p. 25). Fluctuations of 
funding given the fluctuations of labor-market concerns places 
an extreme burden. / 

Today, the* questions being asked are:' How do you 
stockpile the capital 'equipment of school systems? 
How do you get the money to pay school teachers or do 
we fire them? Should we stop training new* teachers? 
If we stop for the time being, what effect will a 
rapidly aging teacher force have for the education o£ ' 
our children? 

^ Look at the elementary school age population* It 
will certainly be down to about 22.5 million by 1985 
but will quickly ~rise to about, 27 million by 1990 if 
women have only about 2.1 children. And if J am right, 
rather than the Census Bureau, there will^be 6-7 million 
unore oftly five years later. The year 1990 is a fascin- 
ating one. High school and middle school populations 
will be declining and elementary school populations 
will 6e increasing. '(Goldberg, 1978, p. 9) . • 
# 

The same types of fluctuations of school age children have 
in .the recent past caused wildly fluctuating enrollments and 
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demands upon' school systems. Willard Wirtz would like to see 
educational funds keyed to economic conditions/ for example, 
business cycles. < (.Wirt z ^3,9 75', p. 58). A question must be , ' 

raised as to whether, or not educational funds and the objectives 
of education~"are so closely tied to objectives of business, that 
is, whether the fluctuations in the business cycle should be 
the determinating factors, or whether we should have a broader 
range . 

A- 

The experiences of foreign countries with more institutionalized 
employment policies and programs .indicates some positive factors 
that we should consider with respect to the institutionalization 
of these programs to 'soften the 'yagueries of fluctuations and 
funding. 

In identifying the countries whose unemployment programs 
seem outstanding, the following characteristics appear 
significant: <• 

a Programs are prepared in 'prosperous periods and go 
. into .effect promptly as economic indicators show 
-> declines." ' , 



b. General mone.tartf and fiscal measures are well integrated 
with specific unemployment measures. 

c Within the specific unemployment measures', special - -, 
'./programs for .youth occupy a position which reflects 
* the social priority attached to this segment of the 
population. 

•d A sufficient variety' of measurejiTand large enough 

programs are provided to cover the needs of a diverse 
unemployed population. , 

, f .'• 

e Provisions for Reducing or closing down of programs 
are set as a response to changes in the economy and 
programs are- "not ended simply -for financial reasons. 

f A set of "basic programs for training, mobility, income - 
' maintenance and other measures is kept permanently . 
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in place with cyclical variations in the 
utilization, .j 
(Reubens, 1976, pp. 59-60). 

The main feature here is the emphasis of having inplace 
programs to meet economic conditions. CLevitan and Taggart, 
197,1/ PP« 76-77). -Vocational education is not exempt from these 
considerations as it influences and is influenced by economic 
conditions and the demand for workers with specific skills, poth 
'demographic changes and technological changes , effect vocational 
education, some to greater or lesser ^degree , some more quickly 
than others. However, the extent to which programs are funded 
fpr reasons which consider longer range effects would help to . 
mitigate the hardships which have been faced on the one hand,'- *. 
with the, overabundance of funding that may be experienced on 

the other. , ■ » 

Notwithstanding the problems with » the categorical approach 
to the organizational or institutional response to the needs 
for training, Robert tfcPher son -argued that the categorical 
approach to f.unding is the only realistic and politically feasible 
way for the federal government to qperate, being incapable of 
comprehending the whole fabric of society. « "(McPherson, 1976) . 
It is, therefore, forced to. categorical and piece-meal approaches. 
This solution, however, must be ^looked at more -care-fully^ 
especially with respect to the fact that funding mechanisms 
determine program policies to a large degree. If the" federal 
government is incapable of comprehending the whole fabric of 
society, perhaps an approach other than the categorical approach 
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would rectify this situation rather than, compounding the mi-series 
through ' implementation of the categorical approach.' 

• ' / . •. 

6. Education and Training Needs ,and /Economic Necessities 

What was the message from the federal government by the 

creation of the 1960'.s remedial programs? Vocational education, 

and education itself, has asked this question* There may be a 

v 

multiplicity of reasons involved in the creation of these remedial 

programs, but^what irmst be assessed is Whether or not this 

necessarily requires the creation of an alternative or competing 

system to vocational education. (Venn, 1975, p. 23). The -relation 

ship between remedial programs and vocational education programs 

may be one of comp lime fit arity as opposed to a relationship of 

I 

competition or alternatives. ^ 

With vocational education undergoing a reassessment of 

its own goal structure, in part as a result of the. reaction to 

^ ■ * - ..... 

the creation of remedial programs , we must look at the .methods 

of assessing- this goal structure and to determine' what is 

( 

appropriate. The question has been raised as to -whether or not 
vocational education goal structure is overloaded. It may be • 
that by including poverty goals and goals to accelerate economic 
productivity, vocational education's goal structure has been 
inappropriately overloaded. Vocational education has little 
control over these areas though it contributes ^ to a large degree 
to them. The extent to which its goal structure should include 
objectives- over V>hicfi it has .little control raises ,serious 
questions. It appears that the greatest cause fo* commonality 
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of vocational education's goals lies in Vocational Education 

Amendments arid related legislation/ that is vocational* education 's 

federal mandates. (Bushnell, 1975, p. 2). The extent to which 

vocational education's goals and goal structure should take its 

cue primarily or even' totally ■ from federal legislation is -an 
4 

issue that needs re- examination. For example, in 1968 vocational 

education amendments added opcupational areas and the disadvantaged' 

to the goal structure of vocational education, (Ibid., p*. 24). 

This and other activities should be re-examined. 

Reinterpretation of principles has occurred 
six times during this century — in 1917, 1936, 1946, 
1963, 1968 and 1972— as' reflected in national legislation. 

shifts in interpretation and implemeBtiS5on-of the 
principles of vpcational education. In 1963, the 
legislation provided opportunities to the unemployed 
and underprivileged for the development of technical 
, skills' sq that" .they could^obtain specific- jobs; 
whereas, in 196'8, the legislative intent was to 
encourage the improvement of the individual's well 
< j>ed*ig-rf*-~4tfn^ 1925, .p_» ^42) . 

Vocational education is not a dimension of 'education or 

of economic policy alone. (Evans et al, 1969, p. 16; p. 75) . 

As we have indicated previously, it ^s defined by and located 

in a web of social and economic policies. (David, 1977, p* 17). 

(NCMP, 1976, p. 18). As a policy area of its own, however, it 

needs to-define itself as distinct from federal mandates alone 

or as distinct from educational or other policy definitions 

alone. This is not an easy task to do. We must extricate 

vocational. education from the confusion of employability with 

employment. (Ginzberg, 19 77, p. 24) • 
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Added to these problems are k conflicting views of vocational 
training.* (Mirengoff, 1978, pp. 128-129). What constitutes 
effective training? Views are confused because of bureaucratic 
concerns and inertia. There is a mixture* of short range and 
long range objectives. What vocational training is and should 
be is a question that needs untangling. / 

At the same time there is a need to uef ine # manpower pro- » 
grams not in terms of demographic or socioeconomic characteristics 
but in terms of labor market structures, (Mirengoff , 1978 , 
p. 125). (NCMP; 1976, p. 18). (McPherson, 1976, p l . 213). 
(Snedeker and Snedeker, 1978, pp. 281-282). The extent to which, 
both vocational education arid manpower define their areas of 
•expertise and responsibility, is the extent to which the turf 
battles and problems of overlap and duplication may become mo^e 
easily managed. Manpower needs to' provide for interventions- 
into the labor market process and not simply to augment skills 
of supply. Manpower needs to 'deal with complimentary strategies 
"for supply ana demand. The question is raised,, however , whether' 
such a posture is appropriate for vocational education. The 
challenge to vocational education hai^ been^adequately , if 

succintly, stated- ' ' * . 

K i turn now to an Qbvious, but still essential, 
point to be made in connection with the inventipn 
* ' of fresh strategic approaches to public policies for 
vocational education. It will not occur unless there 
is a compelling disposition to undertake four tasks. <t 
One is a disinterest examination of the admittedly 
overloaded goal structure coipmonly associated with 
vocational education, That is too familiar to you^ 
to require delineatiqn by me; Tfce second task, which 
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flows from the -first, is a reconsideration of the 
expanded number of functions that vocational education 
is expected TJo" perform, The third is aiy&ppraisal 
of the larger social and economic policy 7 context 
within which the federal, state, and local public 
policies for vocational education are located and with 
which they are assumed to interact with some positive 
consequences. The fourth task is inquiry ..into the 
state of 'the available knowledge and information 
that is functionally useful for policy formulation, 
implementation, and evaluation, (David, 1977, pp, 
11-12.). • • 
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APPENDIX A ■ . 

Principles of Vocational Education 

1. Vocational Education is needed 'to meetthe increasing 
demand for trained craftsmen and technicians.-' 

Vocational schools should aim to give as much technical 
education and practical experience as possible. 

No vocational school or program can turn out a- finished 
craftsman or technician, but it can furnish the material 
out' of which a finished craftsman can be made* ' 

,4. Vocational education is needed to increase wage-earning 
power. 

* 5. Vocational education teachers should, ,in addition to 
academic training, have current work experience and 
expertise in each field- in which they* are engaged to 
teach. 

* * 

6. Much of vocational instruction must necessarily be 
individual rather than group in order to adapt it to the 
varied abilities and experiences of the student. 

7. In addition to teaching vocational students skills and 
teaching them to think, *it is vitally necessary to aid 
in the development of their moral character, 

8. Vocational education is required to conserve and develop 
our national resources.-, 

9. Vocational education is- a wise business investment. 

10. A skilled worker is an asset to, the locality, the state, 
and the nation, and all should cooperate in paying the 
cost. 

Vocational guidance implies provision for enabling youth 
(1) to discover themselves vocationally, (2) to receive 
vocational counseling, and (3) to be placed vocationally. 

Higher standards of living are a direct result of 
'vocational education,. 

* * * 

Vocational education has for its purpose the acquiring of 
a body of useable knowledge relating to industrial con- 
ditions, processes, organization, and administration; the 
gaining of skills; and of mental, aesthetic, and ethical 
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training^lh rough the acquisition an£ use of the know- 
ledge indicated. <, ■ - 

14. We need not only higher jskill in 1975 than we needed 
in 1917 or in 1968 r but we need more of it in pro- 
portion to population, and we will need it in the 
future in a constantly increasing ratio both in numbers 
and in efficiency. v t , 

15. Trade training alone will not make good teachers. + 

16. * Vocational education does not in the slightest 
interfere with the cultural training, the character 
building, and the development of things noble and 
beautiful in life which was the aim of the old education, 

17. It ^is generally conceded by- educators who 1 are interested 
in vocational education that^the industrial school 
"per se-" does not and cannot result in turning out full 
fledged .skilled mechanics ready to take up a trade. 

18. Vocational education must maintain a fair and proper 
apportionment of the supply of labor power to the demand 
for labor po^£r. . 

19. The pseudo-ekperience, such as is gained by ordinary 
students in school and college classrooms, will not replace 
actual practical experience. 

20 . ~ The ordinary type of pedagogical training given to pro- 
spective teachers will not serve to adequately prepare % 
them for successful service in vocational schools and^ . 
programs . 

21. Students in vocational education should have the opportunity 
to enter and exit vocational program^ as their specific 
heeds dictate. 

22. Vocational students should* receive theoret^al and practical 
training necessary for procuring gainful en^loymeht. 

23. Vocational education should ^feek to satisfy and to "integrate 
the social, intellectual, cultural, and occupational needs 
of the students. \ 

24. A curriculum shoulchh^of direct value to society in rel- 
ation to economic stability, supply and demand of the labor 

* force, lower level \ unemployment , efficiency of the l&bor 
force, and other societal needs ♦ 
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25. Curriculum should be of direct value to the individual 
worker in relation to competence, economics, and satisfac~ . 
tion. 

26. Vocatioftal curriculum must reflect the changing function 
of the school as well as the shifting scope and emphasis 
of education. g 



27. Curriculum should include the development of motivation, r \\ 
persistence, drive, and the other factors which relate to \\ 
achievement in the world of work. " • '0 

28. Vocational education should/aim its instruction toward 
' meeting th(=» requirements of entry occupations. 

29. Vocational education should be. evaluated on the basis of 

its success in providing training for lasting economic returns 
in increased production and wage earning power. 

30. Vocational education should be evaluated on the. basis of 

its success in preparing students to enter £he world of \{ 
* work. \ 1 • , ' l 

31. A Vocational Education program should be evaluated on the 
basis or its ability tb meet the demand for trained 'work- 
men. *- \ 

32. s Vocational education should be evaluated on the basis of 

its success in decreasing the incidence of student drop 
out from public school education. 



33. Vocational education should'be evaluated on* the r ba$is of 
its success in decreasing manpower waste. 

34. Vocational education should be evaluated on the basis of 
its success in combining general education, ai)d technical 
training. \ 

35. Vocational education should be evaluated on the basis of 
its demonstrating the competencies necessary to achieve 

\_ the skills required to meet the immediate rural and urban 

" job markets / 4 > 

36. Vocational education should be evaluated in the light of 
its being an end in, itself as well as a means useable 
for achieving further* ends. 

s 

Reporks»*riPol icy- Making for Vodational Education , Uniyersity of 
; Cklifotnia (1976). pp. 42-45. r 
» 
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CONCLUSION 

The legislative and programmatic thrusts of the past two > 
decades in vocational education and manpow^e* have indicated that^ 
there have been certain assumptions implicit in policy and program 
developments. The first of these assumptions is that the coordination 
of .vocational education and manpower training programs will produce 
qualitatively and quantitatively more .and better results. A 
second assumption is that both programs share a significant segment » 
pf the population to be served, tfhird, it is maintained that 
institutional barriers negatively affect their, individual outpomes 
and the total outcome. Fourth, it -has been asserted that the 
problems identified in emjd^raient and training/ for example, the 
production^of younger workers n^tj^ell prepared with skills and' 
functional world of work attitudes, can be reduced by combined 

"and comprehensive effort, finally, and mo^t fundamentally , the 
existence of such problems^ascribed to the fact that there is a 
perceived breakdown of systems,' policy development, delivery 
systems, accountability, political, educational, •Vnd, other systems. 
It has not been the attempt of this work to determine whether or 
not these assumptions ^are correct, but to raise interest in 
subjecting them to a closer scrutiny. It may be that hidden 
within these ass\imptions are basic fundamental distortions of- the 
context in which vocational education and manpower policy and . 

■ programs function.- The distortions, occur as a result of ignoring 

. certain elemental characteristics of tjie American political and 

* • 

social process. * - 
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As derived from the previous 'analysis , three possible alternatives 
arise with respect to developing the future relationship for 
vocational education and manpower. First , it remains to be 
determined whether or not it is desirable to develop new systems 
or mechanisms to correct the employment and training deficiencies. 
This "Option was embraced with the initiation of the CETA program, 
itself an attempt to establish a new group of actors" within the 
emj^pyment and training arena. This was an addition to, those 
actors that already existed Under pre- CETA program operations, 
bath in employment and training a#d in vocational education. The 
second alternative is the expansion of the capabilities of the 
existing systems and mechanisms. This has been a continuing 
argument on the part of vocational educators, with respect to 

4 

the expertise the established systems can call upon to lead»-the 

t * / 

national effort to correct emplbyment and unemployment deficiencies. 

The third alternative is a reorganization of the responsibilities 

V 

among the groups and institutions that are&currently involved, 

including the possibility of developing or encouraging a limited 

number of new "actors. These alternative's raise* the issue of the 

present performance of the individual institutions and groups, 

as well as the objectives of each and the ext^it to which they 

mutually interrelate, complement or confound > and the degree to 

which they take cognizance of each Other. 

. We further recognize that the context- in which public policies 

are developed, and the programs flowing from tho^e policies as 

implemented, is a complex encironment involving many explicit 

• • * 

and implicit functioning entities. 
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The environment within which U*S. manpower policy 
operates mug t be kept in perspective. In the 
first place , manpower decisions are made by 
individuals, families, schools, employer^, and 
unions, in that order, with public policy- playing 
a minor role. Secondly, for most people at most- 
times and in most places, the labor market works 
reasonably well without policy intervention. 
(Manguro, 1969, p. 8), 

The same is the case with vocational education. The extent 
* * 

to which vocational education contributes to 'the function of - the 
labor marke't, it is also limited in terms of the impact that 
it has. 

% ' 
'These limiting factors are pot to deny the necessity for 

• * 

developing more Sophisticated approaches to policy development, but 
should be taken into consideration in determining the extent to 
w'hich policy development through institutional change can itself 
be an answer to the problems. In this respect, we may ask . 
whether or not the creation of the CETA system may not have been 
unwise. " With the creation of the CETA prime sensors , new 
political jurisdictions were created in the form^of state 
and local elected* of ficials and their administrative staffs, 
taking responsibility for an area of policy development and 



program operation for which they had 'had little^o^ho previous, 
experience. Within .the jemployment and training arena/ an 
additional political and institutiorfaX entity has been interjected 
into the process^ ^ - % 

4 

While CETA has been characterized as a means to successfully 
transfer manpower program administration to states and local, 
.governments, this may not be en^^ely the case. Whereas the 
federal government may have given «Lip service to the transfer 
of power, in reality it may be that states and local governments 
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1 have sought to use CETA as a means of shifting the balance of power 
in the employment ana training 'area from the national level to 
the local level. The extent to ; which prime sponsors have been 
able to develop a degree of autonomy and achieve a certain amount 
of programmatic success may be seen as an indication of the 
health of local governments and their ability to carry out the 
responsibilities that have been delineated for them within the 
mappower legislation. If this is true, then the possibility foir 
collaboration between vocational education and manpower programs 
at the state and local levels, the levels, at which program delivery 
becomes a reality, is far more possible than may have been 
anticipated. The strength with which local political and 'social 

, institutions are able to determine, local needs, and to fit these 
into the context of 'national policy objectives, is the ^extent to 
which mutually supportive institutional structures and processes 

. may be developed or enhanced, and detracting structures or 
policies may be minimized or eliminated. 

What Has been gained in* trie United States by the creation 

• > 

of this institutional situation of manpower programs administered 

by agencies politically *and historically* separate, fr6m the educational 

systems, both at the. national and at the local levels? What has% 

been gained by the creation of 'a structure seperate from thd 

vocational education policy and program delivery structure? 

The gains caji only be seen in terms of the expectations that were 

held for CETA by the national policy decisionmakers. 
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One .was that the jumble of categorical programs 
1 '. .would be transformed into an orderly arrayj^of 
' ' program activities in each community, a system with 

clearly designated entry points, each of which ■ t 

would have access to all services that the system 
y provides. The second expectation was that under 
the -eye of" the local sponsor, delivery • agencies 
would be obliged to become more efficient and effective - 
or be- replaced. Discernible progress has been made in 
. . the former goal ; ' the extent of improvement in the 
. * latter is not clear and needs further study . 
(Mirengpff, 1978, p. 137) 

i 

Thus, the two major objectives for institutional change 
.embodied in CETA were the systematization' of program delivery 
and the strengthening of -local accountability. Both of these » 
objectives , if they have been achieved at all , have been achieved 
because of the determination of local officials, both in vocational 
education and employment and training, to make these goals a . 
reality- However, undermining these attempts have been the,, 
experiences throughout the nation with federal programs, de- 
categorization and decentralization. As has been noted earlier, 
the CETA program did< not in reality totally decategorize the 
Employment and training program arena. This decategorization 
has been eroded by the addition of new programs and by the expansion 
and overshadowing effect of other categorical programs , such as 

public service employment. \ 

\ 

With respect to decentralization, there has been- more'success 
in this area, primarily in terms of the initiative taken by states 
and local governments to control the unemployment situation within 
their respective jurisdictions. But what has been* the pride,' ' . 
-both in terms of a nationally coherent approach to unemployment ; 
and in terms of coordinating the various agencies, at the local level 
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The emphasis placed on the local prime sponsors ability to achieve ' 

* - 

- a coordination of agencies nqt under his or her jurisdiction ' 

• * 

has led t.o the isolation of the prime sponsors operations from 

those such as vocational" education , which are intrinsically valuable 

to the target population that the prime sponsor should be serving. 

« * * * 

The generation of duplicate systems, with personnel who may or 

• may not have the expertise necessary to deal with the education 

/ and training needs of the target population, leads to a confusion 

anq an extension of the overlap and duplicative efforts found 

before CETA. 

However, the push for decentralization is a very necessary 
part of the„ American social policy scene. 

The idea of decentralization in- government 
has a broad appeal in the United States, Partisans 
of the left and right of the political spectrum 
support decentralization. Americans have an 
enduring suspicion of. strong,, centralized 
government dating from before the American 
Revolution. * 

Implicit in this American preference for * 
decentralization is a recognition that institutional' 
structure will influence the values emphasized ^ 
by the organization. Decentralized systems promote 
participation, access, and responsiveness; centralized 
systems favor efficiency, professionalism, and the 
use of advanced or Expensive technologies. The *VV 
trade-off s v between these values, however, are often 
overlooked. ^(Porter and'Olsen, 1976 , p. 75) 

It is the nature of the trade-offs between centralization 

and decentralization which has failed to achieve much prominence 

in the analysis of the relationship between vocation^lfeed^ucation 

and manpower programs. In this respect, the- analysis should 

achieve a greater degree of focus because of the central role 

vJ 203 " *' 
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that it plays in the ability of the various areas of policy 

development to achieve a degree of collaboration. The role of 

government in this process raises further questions. 

The interminable debate in the U,S. public 
policy has been between those who viewed 
government as the maj or * threat to freedom and 
those who found it an ef f ective ' tool for enlarging 
their own range of choice. The debaters , 
conservative and liberal, have swapped their 
affirmative of. ".government as tool" usually 
won in the end. Only "as the proclivity for 
strong governments to become 1 involved in 
world power struggles and of bureaucrats 
to add restraints to programs designed to enlarge 
and distribute choice have been forcefully 
redomstrated have the advocates of > individual 
liberty begun to question the route they have 
taken for more „than one hundred years. "But this 
nagging f$ar is cmly beginning to surface. 
Though there have been lapses and aberrations, the 
nation's domestic policies can be* reasonably 
analyzed as a continuing dual effort to expand the 
supply of opportunity and assure access to it. 
(Mangum f 1969 , p. 2) 

It/may be that the simplistic apprcjach tff a comprehensive 

'employment system is Unable to fill either need adequately. 

We have not analyzed* the institutional considerations in choosing 

a system for which comprehension becomes either a meaningless 

and hollow phrase or an attempt to deny the very participatory 

provesses which have been an endemic part of .the American 

political scene. 

The U.S. experience has been one of experimentation with 
institutional £orms. The institutions themselves and the social 
- context *in which institutions function must be seen as dynamic , 
changing and ever-expanding their interrelationships. In thik 
respect , conflict will be a natural/ inherent and necessary .mode 
for policy developwljk and program implementation. Conflict, 
far from being a destructive force , is part of the check and 
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a simple manner from the top ddwnj The development of policy is 
multi-purpose and is generated from many points. Professor David 

* s 

has stated the situation most succinctly. 

But -whatever may be said about the laws of social 
change , it still remains true that to engage in ; 
policy making is to assert that man has the 
power to fix dts direction, affect its rate,. 

, . ' and control its consequences.) And it is also 
true , ... that there is no lingular or uniform 
view of "^things as. they are." This, of course, 
is one pf the marks of a free and democratic 
society. * Moreover, a plurality' of readings of 
"things as th^y are" may seem to complicate the 
business of policy making unmercifully, but it 
is a necessary condition for maintaining that, 
society. (David, 1977, p. 15. 

s - * 

The Comprehensiveness, if it be ^uch , for interagency 

coordination should be that bf encompassing divergent objectives 
and views; coordination moreover takes on the character of 

V 

> * 

cooperation or collaboration. x We must avoid the limitations 
of simplistic views of synoptic apjproaphes pr of absolutism. s 
The attempt to model interagency coordination upon the planning 
model so prevalent in the past decafte would be to erroneously 
conceive the nature of .interagency collaboration and to under- 
estimate the strength and necessity of the plurality and divergence 
of the various" operative parts of the policy making fabric. 
Planning, argues .Friedrick von Hayele , is an inadequate and totally 
inappropriate model to determine the* character of interagency 
coordination. 

The dispute between modern planners and their 
proponents, is. . .not a dispute on whether we ought 
to employ foresight in systematic thinking in 
planning our common affairs. It is a dispute 
about what is the best way of doing so. The 
question ,is whether for this purpose it is 
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better that the holder of coercive power should 

confine himself in general ta^reating conditions 

under which the knowledge* and initiative of 

individuals are within the best scope so that t 

they can plan most successfully?- or whether . - m 

£ rational utilization of our resources requires 

cehtral direction and organization of all puf 

activities - according to some consciously constructed 

"blueprint . 11 - (Weidenbaum and Rockwood, 1977 , p. T2) 

Such a corfception of planning is totally^ inapprop<prate an 

understanding of the nature- of interagency collaboration. 

» ' • * - "~ — v 

Interagency collaboration must be more responsive to the 
; diversity of changes and challenges both in terms' of objective 
letting' and in terms of policy analysis. Interagency relationships, 
or whatever the % term to describe the proces^s of facilitating 
collaboration between autonomous or semi-autonomous policy making 
and implementing bodies, must be creative rather than reactive^ 

because of the participatory character. It must be readily. 

t a 

seen that we lack a superior agency to^endorce policies, for example, 
as would be ^necessary in taking a strict coordinatioii approach 
to interagencyj relationships. Therefore, we must develop a model 
of collaboration which involves multiple-centers of initiation. 



Within the CETA system and the policy generated by analysts 
focusing on the employment 4 and training program, the,re seems to 
be an inherent' agreement that a network of delivery systems,, as 
opposed tb a comprehensive delivery system administered by a 
superagency,^ is the underlying reality .which must be expressed 
for such programs to be effective and successful. 

Which factors, therefore, must be analyzed to understand the 
present and potential relationships between vocational education 
arid manpower? First/ the institutional structures and behavior • 
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of vocational education and manpower as governmental -functions 
and as private functions must.' be /studied, to determine the 
similarities and dissimilarities and functional types and- structural 
characteristics. Second/ ac£ual historical relationships and 
devglopment between vocational education and manpower must be 
more closely scrutinized and laid bare to. determine the' extent of 
ambiguous and confused legislative initiatives and- mandates as they 
have effected the relationships . Third £we must determine the 
characteristic of the relationship of these two policy areas ■, 
for example,, whether the domains of -vocational education and 
manpower are distinct or common in order to understand the over- 
lapping of ^the policy^reasfand the conflicts generated by policy 



stances . * 1; ; 



Fourth, each policy ar&L' must be seen as a structure fpr the 
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allocation of resources anil the . establishment of relative priorities 
•In a raoreffeneral context! this might include stances relative s 
youth and older workers oj|, In another context, individual well- 
• being or the condition of j the national economy (Ruttenberg, 
19 70, p. 1) Both maripoweij and vocational education literature 
state the primacy of both jindividual well-being and the- overall 
health of the. economy as being the utmost importance.' The extent 
to which the development o| the individual or the functioning^ 
Of the economy is given primacy or emphasis within each system 
• determines the extent to which those institutional systems are 
able to" relate. (Ruttenber|, ' 1970 , p. 99). Fifth, there must- 
■ be additional research of the results to' date and research on the 

* * r 
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balance ©f institutions upon each other to assure access ^ to 
minorities of all types which make up the fabric of our society. 
A distinction must be made between an emphasis on changes in' 

V 

/ 

institutional dynamics and conflict which borders upon aharchy, 

• • ^ * . 

The kinds of changes and dynamics inherent in the American 
system are such that .anarchy would become impossible \ but 
diversity and plurality are seen as relevant and necessary forces. 
In many respects, this is no't achieved by any. centralized organization 
or direction. 

* 

The churches and chambers of commerce, the t 
Rotarians, the parent-teachers associations, < 
'etc., are not conscious that they discharge 
quasi-governmental functions; nor is the 
individual member aware of the fact that he 
takes part in spontaneous community government. 
Yet these associations; which are unique to the 
United States, do gover.n. They set community 
standards, discharge community functions, % mold 

\ , public opinion* and force or prevent community 

* action. (Drucher,. 1942 , p. 172) 

It is through a better understanding of the dynamics of this 
"community function" and the need to understand * the .interactive 
mode at all levies -of government an£ with respect to th4j diverse 
actors and groups a€ each level, that demands the attention of 
vocational education and manpower policy . analysis . 

In order to understand the ideal, and in order to assess and 
take charge of the reality of interagency collaboration we 
.must set' out to grasp the dynamics * of the situations in which 
policy is made and in* which 'policy implement^ is carried out. 
In the United States «there is an emergent development of policy, 
which is not devel&ped in a deductive fashion or implemented in 
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data needed to determine the effects of the interrelatedness of 
various policy areas on vocational education and also for manpower. 
(Refer to appendix B for a more detailed discussion of ,this point-) 

We require data on demographic trends , appropriate technology, 

« - 

training procedure? and contexts, quality controls , .the role and 
effects of planning, and the procedures for setting and 
implementing goals. Finally, there must be a greater attempt 
to explicity demonstrate how all of the above affects the character 
of policy development for vocational education and manpower in 
their mutual and individual aspects. 

Vocatipnal education and. manpower may be analyzed with respect, 
to the extent to which they are distinct, interrelated, supplementary 
or alternative systems. (Wirtz, 1975, p. 46) Attention should 
be directed to those elements which would help to clarify the j 
relationship between vocational education and manpower as policy- 
generating systems and Institutional structures designed to allocate 
resources and achieve specific social policy objectives. It is 
necessary, in terms of policy harmonization or interagency 
coordination, to ask what will be gained and what will be lost 
by each policy area, in seeking to achieve harmonization or 
integration of institutional structures through collaboration. 
And finally, we must be more cognizant of carefully evaluating 
whether' the criticisms of each institutional .strucutre are valid., 
It is inappropriate to judge the outcomes of one set of policy 

directives in light of objectives that have been established by 

/ 

a dinergent set of policy objectives. \> 
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A final issue With respect to* the relationship between 
vocational education and manpower is the determination of those'' 
incentives which are feasible and meaningful to both vocational 
education and manpower \in ord^r to achieve collaborative 
relationships. The most obvious incentive, which is explicit 

in the employment and training and vocational education literature, 

\ \ 
is the fiscal incentive. \ The question must be raised as to how 

effective this is in achieving specific- outcomes and how lasting 

the ef f§£ts will be of s*y£h' fiscal incentives. Policy analysts 

* ■> 

should investigate other types of incentives in terms of achieving 
different effects and achieAng other longer lasting outcomes. 

We must lopk at -other types of incentives which are either 

* 

implicit or explicit in te.j«fe* of achieving specific outcomes. 

j Yp s 

One type of alternative incentive would be the incentive of 
program symbiosis and the achievement of greater outcome through 
collaboration. Incentives of u this type would 'focus on a different 
set of outcomes than those to be achieved by fiscal incentives. 
Such objectives provide incentive -for-tfbllabaa^ation between vocational 
education and employment and training programs in the extent to 

which these objectives may be more easily or readily attainable 

" ' ' J 

collaboratively than^either would be ^able to achieve individually. 

An additional incentive to collaboration would be the recognition 

that different factors operate at different levels of government 

and with respect to different groups of actors , and that incentives 

to collaboration are themselves operating within different spheres 

and on different hierarchies of need and t achievement. National 

incentives J therefore, may not be operative at the local level. t 



The 1 leverage? achievable at the local level through collaborati 

creates a unique position for local agencies and institution's. 

Manpower .programs have demonstrated such opportunities for the 

leverage of collaboration at the local level. The outcomes r 

therefore, will differ from erne locality to another. 

Six variables tend to be critical under the 
manpower programs*: (1) the abili'ty an£i. 
availability of program administrators and 
project leadership at the community * level; 
(2) the political climate and the 'degree of 
support from ve&tecL-interest groups?, (3) 
the quality of th^ clientele which is served? 
(4) the adequacy of supportive services .which 
are offered? (5) the economic circumstances 
in which the program or project operates? 
and (6) the timing and preparation for the 
* mounting of the efforts . All of these factors 
can vary widely among projects, between the 
areas where they are agpiied, .and over time. 
Unless these variations ar^ carefully 
considered, .the\inf ormation provided- by 
measurement and evaluation can be misapplied? 
and even if these factors are given the fullest 
attention, a wide margin of uncertainty must 
prevail. (Levit^n and Tag get t, 1971, p. 7) 
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